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[HE ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, GHENT, 


BELGIUM, eetant ve and Double Senge of Trin. Coll, 
a Mafien, & Spanish taught 


Dubiio, receives « few PUPILS 
ial, £60 ; for Army. *Navy, and Public 
Exams, £°0,—Address Rev. C. F’ MERMAGEN, 27, Qual des Moines, Ghent. 


Creare ART MASTER desires 


a APPOINTMENT in a SCHOOL of ART. Good testimonials 
Te & Master.—Address care of Mr, HILL, 








ENERAL GORDON at KHARTOUM.— 


The Gordon Memorial Fund Picture at BRITISH GALLERY, PALL 
Lowas Bi (opposite Marlborough — “THE _— WATCH, » painted by 
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Whig me BEDE, Author of ‘ Verdant 


PPE ten - "His Popular Lectures, with een rome beg ry a on 











ous — &o., nave been delivered, with much success. sta 
Windsor, Leeds, Rotherham, 
h, Leicester, 
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T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


Truth, Ke Fhe tag pore hee + SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

re Gasette, and other Miginclas Pactians, 

the ie ee ont een the COMPLETE, 

ECONOMIC. and PUNCTUAL PROD! ON of PERIODICAL LITER 
Estimates furnished 


TURE. Illustrated er Plain. tes en 
New Periodicals, for either Printing, Printing and Publishing.—7 to 76, 








Oe ens WELLS. — WARBERRY 
re Bishop’s ag Park.—PRIVATE TUITION.— 
Esq., Bs. ne ois slae general Eee Cam 


sonnel TWEL E 


tion ; special 
Paration for other Examinations, Brey 
attention paid to the a Fees, 200 guineas. 





RIVATE RESIDENCES.—Mr. ALFRED 
EBBS has the following TO BE LET:— 
REGENTS paee-2, BENTINCK SORA —Cmreriont Terrace 
with garden in front. Contains thirteen rooms and bath-room. 
Near St. John’s-wood Station, Metropolitan Railway. Rent £90. 

No. 8, LANCASTER TERRACE, REGENT’S PARK.—Rent £140. uty 
Cane $e Tae. 0 Rie tasth Glo, wi private : drive. A, _— 
Corner done up throughout in most superior o 
tains eight bed: R rooms, and usu: atacand eben. e 

To view, apply on the premises. "Pemer ticulars of Mr, ALFRED 
EBBS, Surveyor, 2, Southam Bloomsbury we. . 
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ee forthe WORLD’S NEWSPAPER 


PRESS, 1885-6-7. 


for SERIAL AL FOBLICATION in NEWSE PERS) bomamencing at the date 

given, or each name :— 
G. M. Yann edenceccvoccensn ssoccacecsioed (July, 1885) 
B. L. FARJEON ...........ccceceeversee (Sept., 1885) 
AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN”.......... (Sept., 1885) 
WILKIE COLLINS .........c.ccecsceeees (Nov., 1885) 
DORA RUSSELL ........ .eccecceceeeees (Jan., 1886) 
DU, BORE iis ce sccceccccsssecctoced (Feb., 1886) 
Mrs. OLIPHANT ..........00ccceeececees (April, 1886) 
W. CLARK RUSSELL ...............00005 (July, 1886) 
ie We Maas becbecs ccvccsccstvcciod (Aug., 1886) 
WILLIAM BLACK ..............00.ceeeeee! (Oct., 1886) 
JOSEPH HATTON...............c00.se0ss (Dec., 1886) 
M. E. BRADDON .......cccsccccseceees (March, 1887) 
WALTER BESANT ..............0e0e00e8 (Sept., 1887) 


Each Story will run for Six Months, (Stories of from Three to Ten 
Instalments are also supplied.) 


Newspaper Proprietors, British or mee who desire to . oa Jish Stories 
by —— most eminent Authors, are 





LLOTSON & Sow, 
Bolton Evening News Othoe, 62, Ludgate-hill, London. 


rTILLOTSON & SONS NEWSPAPER 
FICTION. 


SOME OF OUK AUTIIORS. 











Alexander, Mrs. Lucy, H. W, 
Banks, Mrs. G. L. Macdonald, ‘George. 
Walter. emg Justin. 
—< William. Marryat, Florenve. 
le, Fredk. | nme gS Helen. 
Begddon, M, E. Meade, L. T. 
] Murray, D. C. 
Buchanan, Robert. Oliphant, 
Collins, Wilkie. ee » 
‘ayn, James, 
BL. inson, F. W. 
Fenn, G. Manville. Russell, Dora. 
Fo! Jessie. W. Clark. 
Fi i. 3. C, » John, 
a Ly ey Smart, Hawley. 
hai Westall, William. 
ey, Mary 1. Wi Hon, Lewis. 
Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


sesame or Fovign Newepeper Proprietors who desire to publish Stories 
ozs the most em it Authors, are respectfully requested to communicate 
with— 


Bolton Evening Nese Ollon, ¢4 62, Srisate-nit, London. 
[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Professor Greenwood, finding it necessary to devote the whole of his t 
to tas the ay me ae wep will RESIGN the PROPESSORSHIE of “GREER on 








a etante arth the eh — invited to forward APPLICATIONS and 
Testimonials, the CoUNCIL of the COLLEGE, under cover to 
the , not later aos wn MONDAY, the 13TH JULY NEXT. 

a ....-, 


mos ee ays terms and of ti i 
forwarded on application to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal ot the College 
HE¥RY Wm. HOLpeER, M.A., Registrar. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGINEERING. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for a new CHAIR of ENGINEERING ; 
Salary £375 a year, together with two-thirds of the fees derived from 
udents. — r will be required to commence work at tne beginning 








of October nex 
Apo! — ith copies of Testimonials, to be sent not later than 
JU iy 5TH, to tne COLLEGE REGISTRAR, who will supply full particulars 


on inquiry. 
Us IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MOSOUTHARIES. 
» Ae seemrest LECTURER in "MATHEMATICS will be ee 
in SEPTEMBE: 


8ti £100 Ly annum. Candidates must send i 
—— wih testimonials and references, not later ‘than AUGUST 


information. apply to anne 
‘OR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, June 12th, 1885, 


GCHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, near ROMSEY. 
Mr. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for COMPETITION, at the end of Jiyves 
SCHOLARSHIP Af gt. for Five Years—i.e., he will taxe a Pupil who shows 
decided ability and is between the ace of 7 and 9 for hal 








TL,° 3D, 0N LIBRARY, 
BT. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


The Library contains 100, Volumes of Ancient and Modern peueeine 
in _— 8u n, £3 a-year without 


of £6; Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes Joes 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room 
from Ten to t Six. Cnteingee = (oem (1875-80), price Ss. 


Members, 4 lica 
Pantie > Rosser GAREIsO N, Secretary and Librarian, — 


Now ready, 360 pages, demy 8ve, price 15s. 


Russi. i in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical 

Sketch of Russia’s Progress in the East up to 1873, and the incident 
which led to the Campaign against Khiva, with a description of the Military 
Districts of the Caucasus, Oremburg, and Turkestan. By HUGO STUMM, 
Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by J. W. 
OZANNE and Captain H. SacHs. With Maps. 


London : HARRISON & SoNS, 59, Pall-mall, 3.W. 








Now ready, Vol L, pp. 538, demy 8vo, price 20s. 


HISTORY of PRIVATE BILL 


LEGISLATION. By FREDERICK CLIFFORD, Barrister-at-Law. 


a subjects treated in this volume are Inclosures, Canals, oe 
ways, ways, Gas and Electric Lighting, 1 Bills for Attaindor and 
ee in lood, Naturalisation, tion, Rise and 


Divorce and 
ent of Private Legisietion ; Royal Answers and Assents, Ingross- 
beng ms tty Examples of Early Precedents, &c. 


Vol. II. (concluding the work) will appear in November. 
London : BUTTERWORTH’S, Fleet-street. 





Just published, 126 pp., crowa 8vo, price Is., paper covers. 
QGHORT FLIGHTS. By A. E. I. 
Londen: QusPEIm, MAROUALA, & Co. 

‘ust published, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


ROBERT "BROWN ING: the Thoughts of 

a Poet on Art and Faith. A Lecture delivered to the Birmingham 

Literary Association, March 27, 1885, By HoWARD 8. PEARSON. 
Birmingham : CORNISH BROTHERS, 37, New-street. 


LEATHER-BOUND BOOKS for SCHOOL PRIZES. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade is 
THE 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


*,* New eens: just t ready, post-free upon 





Central 











AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK K ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


rinted direct on the paper with suitable margins 
motel» up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in. 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
a can be taken; 
is largely emnplored by the Sresiees & o> 


hi 
British ape Teco TAO cietion, and by the 


Antiquarian ond other Learn 
Leading Publish: 


ers, 





“The Auto’ ting Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, tifarda many ad eee beste sie Ae ty, andy < Book red with 
> — , and, 

the pospanation of 


any kind of agra. 
if his usual terms, tions. pescagneaiic es photograph of an 
which teken Sata a eur Ry ay 4 for the Public Schools. About twelve cation or ov ater portrait cop! te sng ot an 
We octnes ils ites to apply at once to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., sett cactker arate gal ts wien vost 
—— from the work of intermediate persons.”— 





GWEDENBORG, —ANGELIC WISDOM 


CONCERNING the DIVINE LOVE and the DIVINE WISDOM. 

ag Ag _ the Latin by Dr. 1. J. GARTH WILKINSON. Feap. 
PP., 

SWEDENBORG £0CIETY, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W. c. 


(jORPORATION o of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTUKES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, 
Exhibition will be OPENED aan the WALKER ART 


oe 





The above 
GALLERY, on MONDAY, *EPTEMBER 7TH, ! 
RECEIVING DAYS, AvGust ist to 12TH, inclusive. 
Forms and all information may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES DYALL, Curator. 





we 17th, 1873, 
To adorn the wale ee ee ee of Artistic 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpe .» Sixpence, free by post. 


‘“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ee With Three Illustrations, = pp., free to any 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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Just published, price 5s. 


ESSAYS 0" ECONOMICAL SUBJECTS 


By HIBERNIOUS. 


“These essays, ten in number, are a very important 
contribution the science of tery economy. The 
author is evidently an independent thinker. 
hauls the most weneealy accepted dogmas of_ the 
science, and deals as fearlessly with Ricardo and Mal- 
thus and J.S. Mill as with . Henry George. The 
charm common to all these ee their independence 
SN eee reshe aclardly bare on mea 

e er can ve ‘ 
— . Dublin Evening Mail. 

“The writer of these essays has thought out political 
economy for himself, and consequently they are wo: 
reading. But the honest and independent thought 
which characterises them is not the only good feature 
they . Hibernicus writes in a style so clear and 
unem that no reader of ordinary intelligence 
can fail to see the points he makes or to follow the line 
of his argument. e have never seen the argument 
pm swith onc - oo in these ae ” 
one side pu’ more on than ese t 

. 04 Dublin Daily en 5 

‘6 We welcome a work like the one before us, in which 
the author dares to think for himself and assail some of 

he economical fetishes of the day with a freshness of 
treatment which makes him always readable and amus- 
ing, even if his arguments do not always compel assent. 
In very first essay, for example, on Free Trade and 
Fair Trade, he reasons in a way that will at all events 
possess the charm of novelty for those who think that 
the sole effects of taxing imports must be to impoverish 
the consumer. He is heterodox, too, on the 
Malthusian doctrine, and assails Mr. George’s ranting 
nonsense with much vigour and effect. The anonymous 
author of ‘ Essays on Economical Subjects’ has given us 
an amusing, readable, and, at the same time, thoughtful 
contribution to the discussion of matters gravely affect- 
ing our national prosperity.’’— Knowledge. 

“The claims of the Established Church of England 
are assailed in a powerful essay, and the various pleas 
of the upholders of aState religion are successfully dis- 
posed of,”—Dublin University Review. 


Dublin: E. PonsonBy. 
London : SIMPEIN, 





» & Co. 





RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, price 10s., half-bound. 


EAR-BOOKS of the REIGN of KING 


EDWARD the THIRD: YEARS 12and 13, Edited and Translated 
by LUKE OWEN Pik, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Author 
of “ A History of Crime in Eng! ” 


*,* Apart from the value of the Year-Books as law reports, they illustrete 
or can be made to illustrate not only what is generally known as legal and 
constitutional history, but the actual effect of the laws and constitution in 
operation. They show or can be made to show not only what the law was, 
and what use was made of it by Judges and Counsel, but much also of the 
social conditions of the litigants, and even of persons who were not litigants. 
atall. The Year-Books, too, are sources of philological information quite 
eui generis. They are not only agreat storehouse of the French language 
as used in England, but they also exhibit that language as employed in 
everyday 5) by the most highly educated Englishmen of the period. 


London: LoNaMANs & Co. and TRUBNER & CO. Oxford : PARKER & 
Co, Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK 
and DouGLas & FoULIS. Dublin: A. THoM & Co., Limited. 





RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready. Vol. VIII, 1534 to July. In imperial 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


CALEE DAR of LETTERS and PAPERS, 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. pre- 
served in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, the British Museum, &c, 
A i and Catal d by JAMES GAIRDNER, Assistant-Keeper of the 





Public Records, 


*.* These volumes contain summaries of all State Papers and Corre- 
spondence relatiog to the reign of HENRY VIII. in the Public Record 
Office, of those formerly in the State Paper Office, in the British Museum, 
the Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, and other Public Libraries ; and of 
all letters that have appeared in print in the works of BURNET, STRYPs, 
and others, Whatever authentic original material exists in England 
relative to the religi political, parli ‘¥, or social history of the 
country during the reign of HENRY VIII., whether despatches of ambas- 
sadors, or proceedings of the army, navy, treasury, or ordnance, or 
records of Parliament, appointments of officers, grants from the Crown, 
&c., will be found calendared in these volumes, 

London: LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & CO, Oxford: PARKER & 
Co, Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK 
and DOUGLAS & FoULIS. Dublin: A. Toom & Co., Limited, 








Nearly ready, 


BRALFOUR'S CYCLOPADIA of INDIA 


L and of EASTERN and SOUTHERN ASIA: Commercial, Indus- 
trial, and Scientific; Products of the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 
Kingdoms ; Useful Arts and Manufactures. By Surgeou-General EDWARD 
BALFOUR. 3 vols., large 8vo. Third Enlarged Edition. 3628 pp., cloth, 
Subscription price, Five Guineas. 1685, 

This Third Edition, just published, contains 35,000 Articles, with 16,000 
Index Headings, and brings up to date and makes available for ready 
reference the widely dispersed and valuable existing information relating 
to India, Further India, and the East Indies generally. These three 
volumes comprise the subject matter of forty ordinary octavo volumes. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 





Demy 8vo, in 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, price 31s. 6d. 


M EDIAEVAL MILITARY ARCHITEC- 
TURE in ENGLAND. 
By G. T. CLARK, 

“One of the most interesting works which have lately come before us.” 
Builder. 

“Mr, Clark has long been recognised as the first living authority in Eng- 
land on the subject of castellated atehitectare.”—Academy. ei 
**A work which will be gnised pensable to t f 
English History in the middle ages.”—Antiquarian, oovaness 

London: WYMAN & SONS, 74-76, Groat Queen-street, W.C. 


indi 








CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
For JULY. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
By Mrs, OLIPHANT, Chapters XXIII.—XXV. 

HEROES of PEACE, 

POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES,—II, About Marriage. 
SWEET GILLIAN : a Tale of the Beginning of the Century. 
GLIMPSES in the READING-ROOM at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
A BROTHER of the MISERICORDIA : a Story in Threo Chapters. 
TWO ANECDOTES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

CELTIC SUPERSTITION. 

HERBS and some of their USES, 

WITH the CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE, 

COMPRESSED AIR. 

WHAT is PRIVATEEKING? 

HOW to REGULATE a PATIENT'S DIET. 

AN HOUR among the COLLIERS. 

A NEW PROTECTIVE against TORPEDOES. 

BEE and ANT PHENOMENA. 

NORTH ATLANTIC ICEBERGS, 

A SHIP-RAILWAY. 

THE MONTH : Science and Art, 

MY VEILED CLIENT: a Story. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


POETICAL PIECES. 
Price 7d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster-row, London ; and Edinburgh. 





** Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.”—COWPER. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


For JULY, 

Containing the C ion of the Ill 

commenced in May, 

corwixT LOVE and DUTY.” 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
AN AFGHAN JAILOR. By the Rev. T. P. HUGHES, B.D., late of 
Peshawur. 
THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION, described by AN EYE-WITNESS. 
THE END of the BOOK. By ISABELLA FYViE Maro. 
A DAY’S WORK in the BUSH. 
SINGERS and SINGING: a Collection of Anecdotes. By JAMES MASON. 
UPS and DOWN ina STOLKJAERRE. By AGNES CRANE. 
SOME FACTS about AUSTRALIA. By J. HOWLETT Ross. 
THE QUEEN’S TRADESMEN. 
NOTES from CHICAGO. By Prebendary HARRY JONES. M.A. 
THE NEXT of KIN. By T. 8, MILLINGTON, M.A, With Illustrations by 
H. Furniss, 
JOHNSON as a JOURNALIST. By H, W. MASSINGHAM. 
THE MYSTERY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, By E. Paxton Hoop. 
COUNTRY HOLIDAYS for TOWN CHILDREN, By BENJAMIN CLARKE, 
VARIETIES. 
FRONTISPIECE: “* Gathering of te Flock.” 
London: 56, PATERNOSTER Row ; and all Newsagents. 


ted Serial Story, 








Now ready. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 


For JULY. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS, 
THE MODERN PULPIT— 
Judge Not. By Kev, EUGENE BERSIER, D.". 
PRACTICAL HOMILETICS— 
“ Times of Refreshing.” -By Rev. R. C. PRITCHETT. 
Equipped. By Rev, W. HENDERSON. 
Pharisaical Religion. By Rev. J. KADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 
Covetousness, By Key. J. RADFORD THOMSON. M.A. 
“* Forward !” By Rev. LAUCHLAN MACLAINE, 
The Father bi inging his Child to Christ. By 8, T. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR— 
Sacrifice Interpreted. By Rev. 8T. JOHN A. FRERE, M.A. 
David's Accession ; or, the Great Successes of Life. By Kev. 87, JOHN 
A, FRERE, M.A. 
Life in Death, By Rev. ST. JOHN A. FRERE, M.A, 
Trees tested by their Fruits, By Rev. ST. JOHN A, FRERE, M.A. 
MINOR SCRIPTURE CHARACTER— 
The Son of the Boudwoman,. By Rev, FREDERICK HASTINGS. 
A CLERICAL SYMPOSIUM— 
Is Salvation possible after Death ? By Rev. JOHN PRESLAND. 
The Argument from Prophecy in the Light of Modern Criticism. By 
Rev. J. ROBINSON GREGORY, 
Studies on the Life and Life-work of John the Baptist. 
ANDER B. GROSART, D.D., LL.D. 
Spiritual Influence. By Rev. J. J. L1A8, M.A. 
Jesus’ Course of Education, By Rev. R. 5. ASHTON, B.A, 
Handfuls from Harvest-fields ; or, Illustrations of Biblical Truth selected 
from Re ent Literature, Ed.torial. 
Under the Shadow of Tyndale’s Monument. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 


By Rev. ALEX- 





With Three Copper-plates, 2s, 6d., Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL, 
Edited by P, G. HAMERTON. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY, 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. Etched by G. M. READ. 


WINDSOR.—VII. By W. J. Lorriz. With Etching of the Interior of 
St. George’s Chapel, and other lilustrations, by H, Kaiiton. 


ST. MARIA del POPOLO and its WORKS of ART. By J. Henry 
MIDDLETON. With Lllustratiors. 


BOLTON ABBEY. Etched by 8. Myers, after Davip Cox. 
PHOENICIAN ART. By W. WATKISS LLOYD, With Illustrations. 
LANDSCAPE in ART. By P. G, HAMERTON. 
ART CHRONICLE. 
London; SEELEY & Co., Essex-street, Strand. 
And all Booksellers. i 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
No. 192, for JULY. 
1, CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. By H.C, BOWEN 
2, FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, Part II 
3. HORNBILLISM. 
4, “CAVE.” By Ascott R. Hope. (Concluded. 
5. SORDELLO at the EAST END, 
6, IRISH ASSISTANT MISTRESSES a Rejoinder. 
7. FIVE RECENT BIOGRAPHIES 
8. ITALIAN “* TOWN and GOWN.’ 
9. A GIRTON GIRL. (After Wordsworth, 


10, OCCASIONAL NOTES; Reviews ; Schools and Universitic 
Translation Prizes ; &c. 


Price 6d., per post 7d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


LliM B. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
THE HOUSING of the POOR. D. F, SCHLOSS. 
THE AMERICAN STAGE, F. DALy. 
THE OUTLOOK for the NEW GOVERNMENT. D. F. TRAILL. 
THE NEW MINISTRY. T.P. O’Connor, M.P. 
HIGHER HUMANISM. Prof, Lewis CAMPBELL, 
THE GARRICK of the NORTH. JOHN CoLEMAN. 
CRADLE and SPADE. Chaps, XXIX.—XXX. WM. SIME, 
SOCIALISM, G, FABIAN, 
TIME’S FOOTSTEPS for the MONTH. 
REVIEWS and CRITICAL NOTICES. 
THE BEST BOOKS of the PAST MONTH : a Classified Bibliography. 





London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster-square. 





“* As fresh, as vigorous, and as hopeful as ever. No Baptist household 
should be without in "-Sremman. of 4 


Published Monthly. Price 4d. Post-free for 5s. per annum, 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
DEATH of the Rev. J, P. BARNETT. 
NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPING. By the Rev. ARTHUR MURSELL. 


SAMUEL BUDGETT; or, Religion and Business,—IlI. Religious Life 
By the EpiTor. 


“ON HIS HEAD were many CROWNS.” 
A LITERARY OCTOGENARIAN, 
LOVING the UNSEEN, 

TO the LARK. 

THE REVISED BIBLE, 

BRIEF NOTES. 

REVIEWS. 


The BAPTIST MAGAZINE may be ordered from any Bookseller it is 
sent direct from the Office for 5s. per annum, post-free. A Specimen Copy 
will be posted on receipt of four stamps, 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 





“*A work which, under the skilled and scholarly editorship of Mr. 
Edward Walford, maintains in tha best manner its unique character as a 
medium for lovers of ancient lore.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN: 
A MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, 
Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
No, 43. Is. JULY, 1885. 
CONTENTS: 
WILLIAM THYNNE, CHAUCER’S FIRST EDITOR. Part I. By Rev. J 
MasKELL. 


ANCIENT RUSSIAN ICONOSTASIS, 


THE ORDINAKY from Mr, THOMAS JENYNS’ BOOK of ARMES. 
Part I. Edited by J. GREENSTREET. 


BANQUO and FLEANCE, Chap, Il. By J, A. Smirn. 
GUNNERGATE TOWER, NEWCASTLE. (With an Illustration.) 
HISTORY of GILDS. Part IV. Chap. XLI, By C. WALFoxpD, F.S.S. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. No. 1V.—NEWBURY. By the Epitor, 
REVIEWS of BOOKS, 
OBITUARY MEMOIKS, 
MEETINGS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
ANTIQUARIAN NEWS and NOTES. 
ANTIQUARIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 
BOOK3 RECEIVED, WANTED, &c. 
Vol. VII. now ready, 8s. 6d. 
London : GEORGE REDWAY, York-strect, Covent-garden. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
THE ADMINISTRATION of IRELAND. By GOLDWiN SMITH. 
VICTOR HUGO, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CATHOLICISM and HISTORICAL CRITICISM. By Principal FamBAIRN. 
THE ARMY of RUSSIA. By Captain W. L. DaAvipson, 
MIND and MOTION. By G. J. RoMANgEs, F.R.S. 
RUS in URBE ; or, Gardening in London. By Mrs. H. R. HAWE!s. 
THE PRIMITIVE GIIOST and his RELATIONS. By James G, FRAZER. 
CRICKET. By Lokp HARRIS. 
LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE, By GABRIEL Monon. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS— 
I, ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sarcze. 
ll. GENERAL LITERATURE, 


London ; ISBISTER & CO, CLIMIZED), 66, Ludgate-hill, B.C, 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1885. No. DCCOXXXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS. 

THE DECLINE OF ART; ROYAL ACADEMY AND GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES,—CoNOLUSION. 

BECKET. 

FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—Pakt IV. 

HOME TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. 
OLD HGHLANDER. 

AN UNKNOWN COLONY. 

FOOTPRINTS. 


LONDON : I. THE ROW AND WESTMINSTER. EPISTLE TO A 
FRIEND. BY SCOTIGENA OXONIERSIS. 


FALL OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND BLOOD. 


By AN 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For JULY. 
Edited by T. H. 8. Escort. 
CONTENTS, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT and IRELAND. 
VICTOR HUGO. By HENRY CEARD. 
THE WINE DUTIES. By F. G. WALPOLE. 
TWO DAYS in the BRIXWORTH UNION, 
ALDERLEY, 
ROMAN LIFE and CHARACTER. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
DANGERS of MEDICAL SPECIALISM. By H. B. DoNKIN, M.D. 
MR. J. R. LOWELL. By H. D. TRAILL. 
PROFESSOR MIVART on INSTINCT. By GrorGe J. ROMANES, F.R.F, 
A JOKE ora JOB? By A MEMBER of CoNVocATION, 
THE FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA. By FREDERIC MACKARYFEsS.' 
FLEEMING JENKIN—IN MEMORIAM. By Professor SIDNEY COLVIN. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME,.—VIL. Taxation and Finance. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), Henrietta-street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JULY. 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
THE LATE CRISIS and the NEW CABINET. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ISHMAEL. By HvuGH EGERTON. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION and HOME RULE. By G. B. LANCASTER 
WOODBURBNE, 


SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. By T. R, E. Hotues. 

THE CONSERVATIVE PROVINCIAL PRESS. By B, 

A GLANCE atthe STAGE. By W. H. PoLLock, 

WHAT is PUBLIC OPINION? By H. D. TralLu. 

AN APPEAL to MEN of WEALTH. By LORD BRABAZON. 
OUR WORK in EGYPT. By BARON MALORTIE, 


SOME HIGHER ASPECTS of MESMERISM. B 
i eres seem y E, GURNET and FRED- 


= | eee and WEAKNESS of CONSERVATISM. By A LooKER- 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
London ;: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 





By LORD STANLEY of 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Number XXXIUL—JULY, 
CONTENTS, 
WHITE HEATHER: a Novel, By WILUAM BLACK. Chapters XXV.— 


THE FIRST POTTER. By GRANT ALLEN. 

LOVE and LEARNING. By W. J. HENDERSON. 

THE PEASANTRY of SOUTH WALES. By B. G. Evans, 
AMBITION. By EDGAR FAWCETT. 

WILD FLOWERS. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. L, STEVENSON. 
and Politics. ‘Chapters Vil. ~1x. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 
‘ Monthly, 1s, 6d. 
HOLIDAY NUMBER, JULY. 
With Supplementary Pages. 
* —_ he ul DOWNS.” Etching. By C. 0, Moxray, after 


Book 11.—Of Love 





KNAPSACK PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. BERENS. Illustrated. 


A SOUTHERN WATERING-PLACE (EASTBOURNE). By M. Bourne. 
With Illustrations by T. Kaffies Davison. 4 


ON DARTMOOR, By J, A. BLaikig. 


= — of ARRAN, By W. SHARP. With Illustrations by Fred. Noel- 
mn. 


HILDESHEIM. By Lewis F. Day. Illustrated. 


A LOVER and PAINTER of ANIMALS—EDWIN DOUG ° 
ARMSTRONG, Illustrated. a 


MR. ALFRED pz ROTHSCHILD’S COLLECTION. Illustrated. 
UNEDITED NOTICES of the ARTS in ENGLAND, 
AN es ROAD. By F. G. KiTToON. With lilustrations by the 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—The GROBVENOR GALLERY.—ART NOTES. 


London; THE ART JOURNAL OFFicz, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, B.C, 


Now ready, price 7d. 


“BRIGHT DAYS,” 
The Extra HOLIDAY NUMBER of 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
Containing Nine Short Complete Stories and numerous Holiday Papers. 
Illustrated throughout. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


For JULY, price 7d., contains— 
HOW WE LIVED upon WHEELS. By HENRY FRITH. 
THE POSTMEN ofthe WORLD. By C. F. Gorpoyx CUMMING. 
TRAINING against TROUBLES to COME. By A Famity Docror. 
SUMMER'S COME at LAST. Part Song for Mixed Voices. 
THE LITTLE ORPHAN. By CATHERINE CHILDAR. 
CUMBERLAND STATESMEN. By J. W. STEEL. 
THE FOX and the HARE: a Modern American Fable. 
GYMNASTICS for OUR GIRLS. 
LONDON by NIGHT : Walks in a City of Shadows. By THOMAS ARCHER. 
SONG ; “IT IS the LONGEST DAY.” 
SAUCES for FISH, FLESH, and FOWL. By Lizziz HERITAGE. 
WIFE and I, By J. G. Watts. 
AN OUT-DOOR UNIVERSITY. By CATHERINE OWEN. 
MARY COTTERELL’S VISITOR. Short Complete Story. 
ASUMMER TRYST. By KaTE THOMPSON SizER. 
WHAT to WEAR : Chit-Chat on Dress. By OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 
SOME GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. 
THE GARDEN in JULY. 
THE GATHERER. 
A DIAMOND in the ROUGH. Serial Story. 


MY NAMESAKE MARIONIE, New Serial Story. 
“WHO 1s SYLVIA? 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JULY, price One Shilling, contains— 


POEMS and PICTURES: “A NEW SONG of SPRING GARDENS.” By 
AUSTIN DOBSON and RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, R.J. Frontispiece. 


THE OLDER LONDON CHURCHES. By W. J. LorTiz, With Six Illus- 
trations. 


“ON the APPIAN WAY.” From the Picture by GABRIEL Max. 

OLD HERBALS ; German and Italian, By J. F. PAYNE, M.D. 

THE DART: Totnes to Buckfastleigh. By J, ARTHUR BLAIKIE, 

bee > eegee of ART; the Story of a Block of Marble. By LEADER 





By the AUTHOR of 





GLASS-PAINTING: the Beginning and the End. 
With Five Illustrations, 


THE AUSTRIAN MUSEUM. 


By Lewis F. Day. 


By W. MARTIN ConwaY. 


SOME — MEDALLIONS, By the Epirror. With Four Illus- 
trations. 
CURRENT ART, With Five Engravings. 


PROFILES from the FRENCH RENAISSANCE: Pierre Lescot, By A. 
Marky F. Robinson. 


“A MADRIGAL.” From the Picture by MEISSONIER. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART. Art in June, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate-bill, London, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


See Messrs. BENTLEY & r ade Advertisement, 
page 4, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


AND 
THE ENGLISH 


ILLUISTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Se Mesers. MAOMILLAN & C0.'S Advertisement, 











THE EXPOSITOR 
See Messrs, HODDER, & STOUGHTON’S Advertise- 





THE SCOTTISH REVIEW 


For JULY, 


Will contain an Article on {DISESTABLISHMENT, by the MARQUIS of 
Louse, K.G.; also one on ‘DRUMMOND’S “NATURAL LAW in the 
SPIRITUAL WORLD,” 


pin itn require to be sent in not later than JULY 4. 
ALEX, GARDNER, 12, Paternoster-row ; and Paisley. 








First Edition of 20,000 sold day of publication. Second Edition 
of 10,000 in the press. 


Feap. 8vo, One Shilling ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE TINTED VENUS: 
A Farcical Romance. 
By F, ANSTEY, Author of “‘ Vice Vers&,” &c. 
Forming Vol. VL, of ARROWSMITH’S “ BRISTOL LIBRARY.” 


The Five First Volumes are: 

CALLED BACK. By HuGu Conwar .. 321,000 

Pare EYEs. By MAY CROMMELIN .. oe 30, yor4 
ARK DAYS, By Hu@H ConwaYr és 190,00 

FORT MINSTER, M.P. By Sir E. J. REE ED, M. P. a 15, 009 

THE RED CARDINAL. By FRANCES ELLIOT .. 10,000 


STRATED EpITion of “ CALLED BACK,” with 
Portrait and ang Sketch of Life of Author, Six Uilustrations, from 
Drawings by 6 sor am 8vo, ord nee cloth = iit, 6s, 


—_— Ad or am & 
TH’s CHtISTMAS mas AoneaL for i885. watitled PSLINGS and 
ARROWS,” by Hugs Conwar, 
Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London ; SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co,; and Railway Bookstalls 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE REAL SHELLEY: New 
VIEWS OF THE POET’s LIFE. R JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ** The Real Lord Byron,” &c, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

CONTENTS :—The Shelley of Romantic Biography —The Bhelleys of | Sus- 
sex—Shelley’s Childhood—The B ‘The Eton 

Zastrozzi : a Romance, byF P. B. 8. yy | Eton rand Oxtord st. Irvyne : 

a h 








S the Rosicruci jan: yo 
Oxford—Mr, Denis Florence MacCarthy v. Thomas Jefferson Hogg—At 
Oxford Michaelmas Term, 1810—The Christmas Vacation of 1810-11_—Mr. 
MacCarthy’s Discoveries touching the Oxonian Shelley—Shelley’s Second 
Residence-Term at Oxford—The Spring and Summer of 1811—Motive and 
eee York, and Keswick—Greta Bank—Shelley’s Quarrel 
with Ho; ‘William ‘Godwin—Mary Wollstonecraft—The Second Mrs, 
William odwin—The Irish Campaign avd the Stay at ——— 
Devon—North Wales and the Second | Irish Trip—London and Bracknell— 
From the Old to the New Love—Bishopgate—The Genevese Episode—The 
Chancery Suit—Greas Marlow—Laon and Cythoa—From Marlow to Italy— 
Pisan Acquaintances—Closing Scenes—Shelley’s Widow and her Sister-by- 
Affinity— t Words, 
Those ~ = have read Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘account of Byron will be pre- 
pared to find that imp thed feature of his endeavour 
to clear away the fancies a | misconceptions which have been given to the 
world in some of the a of Shelley, and they wil! not be disap- 
pointed. The author has striven oo 7 and fully, the truth 








pace a poet whose influence, while it has been greatly'exaggerated by 
his most enthusiastic admirers, is still a ‘living factor in the ” o —.. . 
Morning Pos' 


WOMEN of EUROPE i in the FIF- 
TEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTU By Mrs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS. Vols. I. and Il. , demy 8v0, 308. 

** These volumes contain of iderable lengt 
of women more or less directly connected with the history of Beandinavia 
Germany, Hungary, Russia, ——— and — during the fifteenth an 
sixteenth centuries. The work is likel ly to be o 
students of history.”—Morning Post. 


ON the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


eee NOTES from the PIRALUS to PESTH. By M 
SON, M.A.L, F.R.Hist.S., &c. With Map and upwards of Fifty 
Testrations by the Author. 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


BYRRNE, Author of “ A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols. 


MADAME de PRESNEL. By 


E. FRANCES POYNTER, Author of ** My Little Lady,” &c, 2 vols. 
*** Madame de Presnel’ is a novel of considerable charm, conteining 
much natural dialogue. There is refined portraiture and graceful descrip- 
tion in the book.”—A thenaeum, 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By 


— CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c, 
“ This clever story is pag unconventional, and yet so skilfully told that 
—— 





f permanent value to the 





jade onventte Le be tomy ible. It is replete with subtle pathos and 
THE RECOLLECTIONS of a 


INTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER 
Toaer of “ Godwyn’s Ordeal,” Pf 3 vols, 
***The Recollections of a Country Doctor,’ ranging from grave to gay, 
form an excellent novel. Variety anda complete, absence of dulness render 
these volumes pleasant, wv! not exciting, reading.”—Morning Post. 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of “‘ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


| me a Author of ‘* We Two,” ** Donovan,” &c. SECOND EpiTion, 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


ASHWORTH TAYLOR, Author of ** Venus’ Doves,” &c. 3 vols, 


[Just ready. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
ork Comey parately), bound, andiilustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLATS, —— ae tk sae + ‘gil goad 
RKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, J. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


or oan SAAN asa eda ite wonns 





Sam ghee Nature and Humap sh History. By y ee B. 
wa 
Jone Hal Halifax, Gentlem Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


The Crescent 7 the Cross, By|NoChurch. By F, W, Robinson. 





Eliot Warburte 
Nathalie. By Miss ‘Kavanagh. 


A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. Be Nes, ities. 
Sam Slick’s Wise 5a 
{'Wiseman’s P 


Cardinal popes. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.” 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
argaretand a 
Sam wm slick’s Old Jud 
Darien. By Eliot Acburton. 
= B. Burke’ md Romance. 
Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
rol hant. 
nglishwoman in Italy. By 


Mrs, Gretton. 

Noting New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer’s LifeofJeanned’Albret, 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 


Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life, By the Author of 
*John Halifax 


——— + Money. By F. W. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 


Mistress and Maid. By the Author 


x * John Halifax.’ 
ee pa By” aay Hugo. 


oe Olave 
th Janita’ . Cross. 
i Saved. By the Hon. Mrs 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





Hunst & Buacxzr7, 13, 


Author of| Lord 


Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
—- Forbes. By George MacDonald, 


gnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 

A Noble 4 By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, 

Dixon’s New America, 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Authorof ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
W. Dasent,D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod . By George Mac- 


Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave Lady. "By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


By the 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
_ — Lady. By E. Yrances 
Phabe, < By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By 

Professor C. D. Yonge 
bg tx) Gibbie. By Geoage: MacDonald, 


oung - Jardine, By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
Brackenbury. By Amelia P. 
Edwards, 
J was a Lover and his. Lass By 
Mrs. Off , 
Jeaffreson's Real Lord Byron. 
Great Marlborough-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS, 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





Now ready, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
Price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNnTENTS FOR JULY, 1883. 
I. AGIRTON _ By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
(Continue ~a5 : 
II. EUGENE BO ICHON : a Republican cf 1830. 
. LESBIA in LONDON. 
IV. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
V. THE REPUTATION of MADEMOISELLE 


CLAUDE. 
THE ENGLISH AT aAMES. 
. THE HALT on th Az. 
VILL. ONE of the WORLDS WONDERS. 
IX. THE EARL of ap oe 
X. MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. Rmpet. 
(Continued.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
By the AUTHOR of * THE WOOING O'T.” 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,” “ Which Shallit Be?” &c, 
8 vols. 








In crown 8vo. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


Mrs. Keith’s — : 


A RECORD. In2 vols. 
The St. James’s Gazette sa; 

“The situation which forms the of ‘Mrs, 
Keith’s Crime’ is one of the most oti and by = 
means the least possible in modern fiction; and 
imagination that conceived it ~— little ’ short of 
genius....... The dialogue is full of point and humour, 
and most charming where its mate: are moat slight. 
D gen 4 delicate touches of local colour abound in 

© wor! 


Graphic. 

“Mrs, Keith’s Crime’ is a novel of unusual power, 
and demands exceptional attention. The motive of 
this altogether remarkable book is the passionate love 
of a mother for her child......0ther instances of 

t of making portraiture profoundly interesting by 
int of simple’ maple fidelity are to a still greater extent to be 
found in Frederic Cohen and Mrs. Greenside. Frederic 
Cohen is a Jew of a type that, despite its frequent and 
striking peoeeiny. bas never yet a its way into 
fiction. He will be reco a ——. yin his 
racial peculiarities and mnetne, hp in the generous 
_ virtues which these are apt to pen hy — Altogether, 
a@ novel of the calibre of ‘Mrs, Keith’s Crime’ has 
become a rarity.” 


By the AUTHOR of “A DRAWN GAME.” 


A Coquette’s Conquest. 


By BASIL, Author of ‘‘ Love the Debi,” &c. 3 vols. 


Vanity Fair. 

“Here is a work of art which gives pure and high 
pleasure. The writer has real humour, and an occa- 
siqnal flash of satire. He can tell his story so well that 
he holds your attention for hours at a stretch, and 
makes you forget time....... 


By a NEW WRITER. 


Anthony Fairfax. 


In 8 vols. 
“Ts pleasant and full of promise.”’—Athenaeum, 





By the AUTHOR of * HESTER KIRTON.” 


Louisa. 


By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


DR. GRATTAN. 


WILLIAM A, eee pe Author of “ Lal.” y, 
crown 8yo. 


ESTHER. "By Frances 


SNOW COMPTON. In1vol., crown 8vo. 


8 vols. 





Rrevarp Eentitey & Son, New Burlin; gton-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIst. 


THE STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 

ere of SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. By 
Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.I 

D.C.L., a ny A of the High Court of Justice, 
Queen’s Bench Division. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 15s. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
DISCOURSES in AMERICA. By Matthew 


ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
[ Macmillan’ $ 48. 6d. Series.—New Volume. 


NEW BOOK BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
FRAN CIS BACON: an Account of his Life 
and orks 


pe Pn m5 formerly Fellow of St. J ohn's College, 
ambridge. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
ei Dn Abbott has emphasised at least one point in the 
Baconian controversy in a wa: that serves to illumine 
many of Speddin » — for both the scholar and the 
general reader. writes clearly, his copious informa- 
tion i is set down tersciy, and a remarkably careful index 
increases the value of the volume for purposes of refer- 
ence.” — Athenaeum, 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MASSON. 


CARLYLE, PERSONALLY and in his 

ITINGS. Two Lectures. By DAVID 

Mason M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 

English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Extra 7. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“These lectures should be read by all admirers of 


Carlyle.” — Saturday Review. 


ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures. 
By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M F:B.S., 
Fellow of Pembroke Oollege. and eon 
Prot essor of Mathematics in the University, Cam- 
petton, First Course: on the NATURE of LIGHT. 
Second Course: ON LIGHT as the MEANS of 
INVESTI‘+ATION. ‘Goa 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James 
—- M.A., Balliol College, Oxford emy 8vo, 
12s 

GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT in the 
ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by 
aoe Bat. WESTCOTT, D.D., and FENTON 

JOHN A ONY HORT, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. ; fog roan, red edges, 5s. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING. 

ANYHOW STORIES for CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. With Illustrations by 
Dorothy Tennant. New Edition. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMEN- 
TARY BIOLOGY. By G. B. HOWES, Demon- 
strator of — » Normal School of science and 
Royal School of 
pustony, © St. George’s Hospital Medical School, 
London. With a Preface by Professor HUXLEY, 

P.R. Medium 4to, 14s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 309, for JULY, price 1s., contains— 






































AN AUS TRALION APPEAL to the ENGLISH 
DEMOCRAOY. 

MRS. DYMOND. Chaps. XVI.—XIX. By Mrs. 
RITCHIE Son iss THACKERAY), 

MARLBOR 


GH. 
et 74. 5 7 en CO-OPERATION in SCAN- 
sine eo to PARAGUAY.—II. (Con- 


A WALKI G TOUR in the LANDES. 
REVIEW of the MONTH 


ME. HENRY IRVING on THE ART of ACTING. 
See ‘‘The English Illustrated Magazine ” for JuLY. 
Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH 
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LITERATURE. 


On Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. 
By Helena Faucit, Lady Martin. (Black- 
wood. ) 

Tuesr confessions of a skilled interpreter of 

Shakspere’s art have a peculiar interest as 

literary criticisms which are also a fragment 

of autobiography. There is, indeed, no just 
ground for assuming that an eminent actor 
will be an eminent critic of the parts which 
he has presented; rather, we may assume 
that the flash and outbreak of the spirit, when 
they manifested themselves on the stage, chose 
the line of least resistance, and that they 
cannot appear a second time with like vivid 
directness through the medium of literary 
criticism. The critic may have the same 
intention and meaning now as when he was 
an actor; but the touch of inspiration, the 
happy discovery of genius, the sudden illumi- 


nation, may refuse to be transferred from eye, | fro 


and voice, and gesture to the written page. 
A spectator in the theatre might be able to 
tell more of King Lear as interpreted by 
Garrick than Garrick himself could tell. The 
Lady Macbeth or the Constance of Mrs. 
Siddons was the creation of an extraordinary 
artist ; even when Mrs. Siddons, in her spec- 
tacles and mob-cap, read ‘‘Macbeth” or 
‘‘ King John,” it was, as Fanny Kemble has 
said, ‘‘one of the grandest dramatic achieve- 
ments that could be imagined ;’ when she 
sat down to write notes on the character of 
Lady Macbeth, she had much, indeed, to say 
that was interesting, but she had passed out 
of the province of her special power. In 
Lady Martin’s criticisms there is much that is 
right, and true, and graceful; with earnest 


purpose, with soft persistency and gentle | p 


strength she presses towards a complete 
understanding of her subject; yet we feel all 
the while that her highest craft is not that of 
the critic. But then her criticisms are also a 
fragment of autobiography; her visions of 
Shakspere’s women (‘S. ’s women” 
—I like these words of Shelley better than 
the clumsy refinement of ‘‘ Shakspere’s 
female characters’’) have been a portion of 
her life. And as we read we discover that 
not only does Lady Martin tell us things 
worth listening to with all our hearts about 
Shakspere’s women, but that these also come 
forward—each in her turn—to tell us much 
that we are pleased to hear about their com- 
panion and chosen confidant, Helen Faucit. 
They tell us, for instance—and this we 
might infer from Sir Frederick Burton’s 
drawing of Helen Faucit, in which sensitive- 
ness is allied with strength—that she, like 
her master, Shakspere, loves strength and 
ardour of heart in woman, and must find 
these in a high degree in her favourites, if 
she would be happy with them. Some of us, 
in our dull masculine fashion, have supposed 





that Ophelia, ‘“‘sweet rose of May,” was 
piteously incapable of bringing help or hope 
to Hamlet’s spirit, and that part of the 
tragedy of Hamlet’s wavering life arose from 
this, that no Helena or Portia was by his side 
to lift him safe and for ever above doubt and 
apathy. So, among others, Mr. Ruskin did 
vainly teach ; nor did Goethe conceive Ophelia 
as fashioned in heroic mould. But Lady 
Martin cannot in imagination become once 
more Ophelia without infusing her own 
strength and ardour of soul into the hapless 
girl. When experimenting, at her father’s 
command, on her lover’s sanity, Ophelia is 
convicted of being the passive instrument of 
fraud, and when she replies to Hamlet’s pene- 
trating demand, ‘‘ Where’s your father?” 
with words which do not for a moment 
mislead the Prince, ‘‘At home, my lord,” 
Lady Martin will not see the pathos of timid 
love driven by force of circumstance into 
deceit; rather she will have it that Ophelia 
has uttered a heroic falsehood like that which 
was heard on Desdemona’s dying lips. ‘‘ Such 
weakness,” exclaims Lady Martin, “I call 
strength, in the highest, most noble, because 
most self-forgetting, sense of the word.” And 
strength it is; but the strength is that of 
Helen Faucit’s, not of Ophelia’s, heart. 

So of Desdemona. ‘‘ Desdemona,” wrote 
Mrs. Jameson, 
‘ displays at times a transient energy, arising 
m the power of affection; but gentieness 
gives the prevailing tone to the character— 
gentleness in its excess—gentleness verging on 
passiveness—gentleness, which not only cannot 
resent, but cannot resist.” 
And some of us have thought that much of 
the fascination of the y arose from the 
contrast between Othello, the lion of hot 
African sands, half tamed by the art of 
Venice, and the gentle creature, fair as 
Wordsworth’s doe of Rylstone, whom love 
and destiny had joined with him in the leash. 
But Lady Martin delights to bring out, and 
brings out very admirably, the stronger and 
more heroic side of Desdemona’s character. 
‘*Mr. Elton [the Brabantio to Helen Faucit’s 
Desdemona] told me that my Desdemona was 
a new creation for him; that, to use his own 
d I remember it well—it restored 
the balance of the play by giving her character 
its due weight in the action, so that, as he said, 
he had then seen the tragedy for the first time 
in its true chiaroscuro. Words no less en- 
co ing fell from Mr. Macready, my Othello. 
He told me my brightness and gaiety in the 
early happy scenes at Cyprus helped him 
greatly, and that, when sadder, I was not 
lachrymose; and, above all, that I added in- 
tensity to the last act ‘by being so difficult 
to kill.’ Indeed, I felt in that last scene as if 
it were a very struggle for my own life. I 
would not die with my honour tarnished, with- 
out the chance of disabusing my husband’s 
mind of the vile thoughts that clouded it. I 
felt for him as well as for m , for I knew 
what remorse and misery would overwhelm him 
when he came to know how cruelly he had 
wronged me; and therefore I threw into my 
remonstrances all the power of passionate appeal 
I could command.” 
It is well that Mrs. Jameson’s view of 
Desdemona’s character should borrow some- 
thing from Lady Martin’s. But when in 
Desdemona’s request to be allowed to ac- 
company her husband to Cyprus, Lady Martin 
finds proof of fearless heroism, I am uncon- 





vinced, and imagine rather that Desdemona’s 
gentleness feels secure from every danger 
within the strong safeguard of her husband’s 
arms. ‘‘ When they meet at Cyprus the 
first words on Othello’s lips are ‘O my fair 
warrior!’” True; but does not the ex- 
quisite beauty of this greeting lie in the fact 
that, escaped from the rude surges and sur- 
rounded by martial men, appears this fairest 
and tenderest of beings—this gentle champion 
come to face the Turk!—a dove, more dove- 
like in the eagles’ nest ? 

We might go on for a long time thus 
learning from Lady Martin, and contending 
with her, in the hope that we may grow wiser 
through her victory and our defeat. But I 
like better to quote a passage not about the 
real and abiding persons—S. ’s men 
and women—but about one of the shadows— 
the actors who come and pass away, and for a 
brief day play the part of those immortal 
creatures of Shakspere’s imagination —a 
passage which has haunted my memory since 
first I read Lady Martin’s study of the 
character of Juliet. It tells of her meeting as 
a child—a child, doubtless, already dis- 
tinguished by grace and genius — with 
Edmund Kean then in his premature decay. 
He would stroll when the weather was fine 
in the neighbourhood {of Richmond with his 
aunt, old Miss Tidswell, and Helen Faucit’s 
sister longed that her little “‘ birdie’ should 
see her ideal among actors : 

‘The great man had been very ill, so that our 
expectations had been frequently disappointed. 
At last about noon one —, se wv day, 
my sister’s eager eyes saw the two figures in 
the far ——— it  Seage nese been bad 
manners a wa ching, 80 In & 
roundabout on ont approach was made. As 
we drew near, I would gladly have run away. 
I was startled, frightened at what I saw,—a 
small, pale man with a fur cap, and wrapped 
in a fur cloak. He looked to me as if come 
from the grave. A stray lock of very dark 
hair crossed his forehead, under which shone 
eyes which looked dark, and yet bright as 
lamps. So large were they, so piercing, so 
absorbing, I could see no other feature. I 
shrank from them behind my sister, but she 
whispered to me that it would be unkind to 
show any fear, so we approached, and were 
kindly greeted by the parr. Oh what a voice 
was that which spoke! It seemed to come 
aa far away—a long, long way behind 


Let the reader make acquaintance with Lady 
Martin’s record of the touching dialogue 
which followed between the man and the 
child, transfigured for an hour so as to seem 
like the spirit of a sunset and the spirit of a 
dawn; then let him turn to Wordsworth’s 
sonnet of majestic melancholy, suggested by 
the star burning in its descent upon the 
summit of Loughrigg Fell : 
** Angels and ! Wes le with our fa 
Wine health, p power, Bin cndin their height 
ecline, 
Depressed; and then extinguished; and our 


state 

In this how different, lost Star, from thine, 

That no to-morrow shall our beams restore ! ’” 

Lady Martin’s view of the present condition 
of the English stage is not cheering. Too 
much spectacle; too vast and elaborate a 
material apparatus; too little of true art; too 
little to satisfy the intellect and the soul. 
Let us, however, take courage: the cry, 
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*t Decline of the drama,” is not new. Not 
very long before Helen Faucit’s appearance 
that cry was uttered audibly. In 1832, the 


year of the Reform Bill, it was not only the | 


English constitution and the English nation 
which were announced to be falling in ruins. 
In that year a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons sat and gathered melancholy 
evidence respecting the state of the drama. 
The Blue-book on Dramatic Literature issued 
in August 1832 contains much matter that is 
instructive and entertaining. Evidence was 
given by Edmund Kean, Charles Kemble, 
Charles Matthews, Braham, Macready and 
other distinguished artists. The. decline of 
the drama was attributed to various causes— 
the non-attendance of his Majesty at the 
theatre, the change in the fashionable hour of 
dinner, the increase of a Puritan sentiment. 
The size of the larger theatres, it was feared, 
tended to compel managers to seek to amuse 
the eye by show and spectacle rather than 
the ear by true dramatic poetry. At one of 
the minor theatres a murder was represented, 
and the very gig that had carried the mur- 
derer to the scene of action appeared, as a 
stroke of triumphant realism, on the stage. 
Eminent actors were questioned as to whether 
they preferred to present their parts in a small 
or a large theatre; and it became evident 
that among actors themselves there were two 
classes: there were those who feared to be 
lost in a vast theatre, with its spaces, its 
multitude, its roomy stage, its elaborate acces- 
sories; and those who had no such fear. ‘I 
am an advocate,” said Edmund Kean, “for 
a large theatre. I think the illusion is better 
preserved at a large than a small theatre.” 
‘*T think,” he added, ‘‘the intellect becomes 
confined by the size of the theatre. . . . The 
larger the stage, the better the actor, and the 
less observable are his faults, which is a 
material consideration.” Kean doubtless was 
aware of his own faults, his violence, his 
occasional extravagance ; perhaps he thought 
of actors as Mr. Burchell did of books when 
he said, ‘‘The reputation of books is raised, 
not by their freedom from defoct, but by the 
greatness of their beauties.” Why should we 
not gladly accept two different kinds of artists 
on the stage—those who prefer theatres of 
moderate dimensions, with moderate scenical 
decorations, and who aim at a style which 
we may, for lack of a better word, term 
“classical”; and those also who love great 
theatres, with everything to delight the eye, 
but who, while making the artist’s environ- 
ment rich, make it at the same time so har- 
monieus that, instead of detracting from his 
art, it supports and enhances his art, as com- 
plex orchestration supports the singer’s voice ? 
It is certainly true of some great actors that 
they appear to most advantage amid surround- 
ings simple or even severe. It is no less true 
that other great actors achieve their highest 
when they become the vital centre of a great 
and richly harmonious whole. Shakspere as 
poet belonged rather to the romantic than to 
the classical school. Were Shakspere a 
manager to-day I imagine that he would aim 
at the rich and complex harmonies of romantic 
art. Epwarp Downey. 








The Congo and the Founding of its Free State: 
a Story of Work and Exploration. By 
Henry M. Stanley. In2vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

‘¢ Tanpiey,”’ exclaims an enthusiastic Zanzi- 

bari follower of a brave leader in two 

marvellous expeditions, ‘‘Tandley is great, 
but Bula Matari is greater. Tandley opened 
the Njali [Congo], but Bula Matari [ ‘* Rock- 

Breaker’? | opened the land, and land is 

harder than water.” We all know that 

Tandley is good Ki-Swahili for Stanley; but 

who is Bula Matari? Well, Bula Matari is 

Stanley also, so named by the natives in 

admiration of the prodigious energy of the 

man who, after “rushing the Congo” in 

1877, sets to work in 1879 to clear a 

continent. And assuredly those untutored 

but appreciative natives are right when in 
their simple way they pronounced the work 
of the rock-breaker greater than that of the 
navigator. The daring exploit by which the 
unity of the great water highway was estab- 
lished may appeal more forcibly to the imagi- 
nation. But the judicious observer will 
discern qualities of even a higher order in 
the man who, as head of the Congo Inter. 
national Association, has himself undertaken 
to reap the fruits of that magnificent achieve- 
ment. Since his acceptance of the noble 
commission seven years ago, such progress 
has already been made under all but insur- 
mountable obstacles that success seems already 
assured to the grandest philanthropic enter- 

,prise ever dreamt of by the most ardent lover 

of his kind. The ‘“‘Committee of the Upper 

Congo,” with its humble beginnings and 

modest aims, which first assembled at the 

Royal Palace of Brussels on November 25, 

1878, was soon merged in the more sub- 

stantial ‘‘ African International Association,” 

out of which has been developed the ‘‘ Congo 

Free State.” 

This Congo Free State, whose promoter has 
been the King of the Belgians, but whose 


true founder is Stanley, the rock-breaker, has. 


been placed under the joint protection of all 
the powers of Christendom, while its rights 
and privileges have been recognised by the 
recent International Congress of Berlin. But 
to accomplish this result in such a brief period 
how much physical labour was needed, how 
much patient endurance, foresight, resolu- 
tion, and profound knowledge of men, can 
be understood only by a careful study of 
these pages, in which are recorded seven 
years of pioneering work in the Congo 
basin. There were cannibal communities 
and hostile tribes to be pacified and reconciled 
to a new order of things; greedy chiefs to be 
satisfied and cajoled into making treaties in 
their own interest ; worthless European hands 
to be tried, found wanting, dismissed, and the 
havoc wrought by them repaired. Then a 
treacherous climate had to be studied and 
guarded against; the intrigues of jealous 
intruders to be circumvented; impenetrable 
jungle to be pierced, and hard rock to be 
cleared in order to make roads and portages 
from cataract to cataract between the lower 
and middle courses of the river. Lastly, 


depéts and trading stations had to be founded 
and maintained in the midst of savage com- 
munities at convenient points across more than 
half the continent along the great artery from 





its mouth to the Stanley Falls—that is, the 











second series of rapids at the Lukebu con- 
fluence, where the stream begins to change its 
northerly for a westerly course. Over twenty 
stations have already been established between 
Vivi, below the Yellala Falls, and the Stan- 
ley Falls, 1,400 miles from the Atlantic, 
which marks the present limit of exploration 
and settlement, and which was reached on 
December 2, 1883, just one day later than the 
date given to the Brussels Committee four 
years previously. 

Thus were laid in this brief period the sure 
foundations for the ultimate settlement of a 
region hitherto unknown to science, over a 
million square miles in extent, peopled by 
probably forty million inhabitants of mixed 
Bantu and Negro stock, and drained by one 
great stream, which, with its countless tribu- 
taries, affords altogether upwards of 14,000 
miles of navigable waters. And all this has 
been peacefully accomplished without warfare 
or bloodshed, at an expenditure of not many 
thousand pounds, and with the loss of but 
few lives, mostly victims of their own impru- 
dence. Time was alsc found for a good deal 
of scientific work, including over four hun- 
dred astronomical observations for latitude 
and longitude, and the partial exploration of 
the two important rivers Kwa and Biyere 
(Aruwimi). The Kwa, during the expedition 
of 1877 erroneously named the Ibari Mkutu, 
is formed by the junction a short distance 
above its mouth of the Mbiheh, which appears 
to be undoubtedly the Kwango from East 
Angola, and the Mfini, which proved to be 
the outlet of a large sheet of water circum- 
navigated and named Lake Leopold II. The 
Biyere, which was explored for ninety-six 
miles to the first rapids, is believed»by Mr. 
Stanley, apparently on good grounds, to be 
the lower course of the Welle, which how- 
ever, is identified by Schweinfurth, Miani, 
and Junker, with the Shari of the Lake Tsad 
basin. But this interesting geographical 
problem, the last almost of any great impor- 
tance still awaiting solution in the African 
continent, cannot fail to be determined as soon 
as the explorers in the Upper Nile Valley join 
hands with thosefpenetrating northwards from 
the Congo basin. 

Meantime, in the creation of the Congo 
Free State on the basis of universal free trade, 
the suppression of slavery, or at least of the 
slave traffic, and beyond this the least possible 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
native communities, an experiment of an 
unique character and on a vast scale is being 
tried, which cannot but commend itself to 
the good wishes of all true philanthropists. 
The ultimate object may be trade, profit, or 
personal ambition, as is whispered by envious 
tongues. But the means are confessedly 
pacific, and the results so far a pure gain to 
the cause of humanity. The very cannibals, 
who assailed the first expedition with shouts 
of ‘‘Meat, meat!” looking on the daring 
navigators as so much food for the market, 
are now peacefully disposed and eager only 
to barter in more legitimate commodities. 


‘‘ When the chiefs of Isangila,” we read in one 
place, ‘* whose churlishness was a theme with me 
once in past times, came down from their eyries 
on the hill-tops to visit me, encamped in exactly 
the same spot they first made my acquaintance 





teed Gar months ago, they were better pre- 
for the novelty of an intercourse wi 
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white man. My numerous guides, while - 
pot Jeger gos oa poured forth an astonishing 

e of how this same white man had built a 
town ‘bigger than Bewa,’ had called all the 
chiefs together, and these had all consented to 
give the country up to the white man; and 
everyone was to be as happy as possible; and 
how he thought of building another town at 
Isangila, if the chiefs were wise enough not to 
refuse him ground. .. . These exaggerations 
served at least to quicken a kindlier interest in 
me, and here they had come laden with food 
and wine, to make the amende by 
attributing past churlishness to their dense 
ignorance of what the white men really were, 
and to their utter astonishment at white men 
coming down the river, though they had never 
heard of white men having been previously 
seen in the interior.” 

Better still, a check has already been given 
to the villainous Arab slave hunters, who have 
already penetrated to the middle reaches of 
the Congo, either from the White Nile, or 
more probably from Nyangwe, their head- 
quarters on the Lualaba or Upper Congo. 
What this check means for the future prospects 
of the Negro aborigines may be gathered from 
the subjoined graphic picture of the havoc 
wrought by a single razzia in a region hitherto 
lying beyond the sphere of their murderous 
operations : 

““We discovered that this horde of banditti 
was under the leadership of several chiefs, but 
ae gy me A under Karema and Kiburuga. They 
started sixteen months previously from 
Wane-Kirundu, about thirty miles below Vinya 
Njara. For eleven months the band had been 
raiding successfully between the Congo and the 
Lubiranzi, on the left bank. They had then 
undertaken to perform the same cruel work 
between the Biyere and Wane-Kirundu. On 
looking at my map I find that such a territory 
within the area described would cover 16,200 
square miles on the left and 10,500 on the right 
bank, equal to 34,570 square miles—just 2,000 
square miles greater Ireland—inhabited 
by about 1,000,000 of people. I was permitted 
in the afternoon to see the human harvest they 
had gathered—rows upon rows of dark naked- 
ness, relieved here and there by the white 
dresses of the captors. There are lines or 
groups of naked forms upright, standing, or 
moving about listlessly. There are countless 
naked children, many mere infants, and occa- 
sionally a drove of absolutely naked old women 
bending under a basket of fuel or bananas, who 
are driven through the moving groups by two 
or three musketeers. I observe that mostly all 
are fettered ; youths with iron rings round their 
necks, through which a chain, like one of our 
boat-anchor chains, is rove, securing the cap- 
tives by twenties. The children over ten are 
secured by three copper rings, the mothers by 
shorter ins, around whom their respective 
progeny of infants are prouped, hiding the 
cruel iron links that fall in loops or festoons 
over their mother’s breasts. After realising the 
extent and depth of the misery presented to me, 
I walked about as in a kind of dream, wherein 
I saw, through the darkness of the night, the 
stealthy forms of the murderers creepin 
towards the doomed town, its inmates all 
asleep, when suddenly flash the light of brand- 
ished torches, the sleeping town is involved in 
flames, while volleys of musketry lay low the 
frightened and astonished people. The slave- 
traders admit they have only 2,300 captives in 
this fold; yet they have raided through the 
length and breadth of a country larger than 
Ireland, bearing fire and spreading carnage with 
lead and iron; 118 villages and 43 districts have 
been wasted, out of which is only educed this 
scant profit of 2,300 females and children and 
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about 2,000 tusks of ivory! To obtain these 
2,300 slaves they must have shot a round 
number of 2,500 people, while 1,300 more died 
by the wayside through scant provisions and 
the intensity of their hopeless wretchedness ” 
(ii., p. 149). 


Those who rejoice over the premature with- 
drawal of the British expedition from Sudan 
and the interruption of the railway line 
between Suakin and Berber, should at least 
ponder over pictures such as these; for the 
restoration of this region to barbarism means 
the renewal of these harrowing scenes through- 
out the Upper Nile Basin and equatorial lake 
districts. It is, however, some satisfaction 
to know that by the opportune creation of 
the Congo Free State the dealers in human 
flesh will at all events be excluded from the 
heart of the continent. 

Besides a copious index and numerous wood 
engravings, this ‘‘ story of work and explora- 
tion” is furnished with some good maps, 
including a large coloured map of the Congo 
Basin in two sheets. A. H. Keane. 








The Holy Bible: containing the Old and New 
Testaments translated out of the Original 
Tongues, being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611 Revised. (Oxford: University 


Press.) 
(Second Notice.) 


In this notice, and in a concluding one, 
I propose to examine the work of the 
revisers with the object of ascertaining how 
far they have succeeded in what must be 
regarded as the true aim of all their en- 
deavours—an accurate restoration of the actual 
meaning of the ancient writers whose works 
are the subject of them. There can be no 
question that this is the supreme considera- 
tion. Style has its own undeniable charms, 
the neglect of which is apt to avenge itself; 
and those charms may throw a wonderful 
halo around a wholly indefensible rendering. 
This it is that makes emendation of the 
Authorised Version an arduous, often an im- 
possible, task. Take any chapter you please 
from the writings of the Prophets, and read 
it aloud with due emphasis and observance of 
the pauses. Who is not at once sensible of a 
music of words, a greatness of mere sound, 
which it is beyond the powers of a modern 
hand to improve, which to touch is to impair ? 
So far as the subtle spells of verbal melody, 
and the magic of the unmeaning, and there- 
fore mysterious, can affect us, the nonsense of 
the old will sometimes seem better than the 
limping sense of the new. In this matter of 
style it may perhaps fairly be affirmed that 
the revisers have done their work at least as 
well as it could have been done; that they 
have exercised such reverent care in the choice 
of their phrases that the lapse of a little time 
cannot fail to tone down the tints of the new 
pieces into perfect harmony with their set- 
tings, so that the next generation might con- 
ceivably be puzzled to lay the finger upon 
any one of them and say for certain—‘“ This 
is new.” It may still be doubted that the 
cleverest forgery is past finding out, whether 
it be a cuneiform tablet, a Shapira MS., ora 
mock Elizabethan English text. In any case, 
there is, as I have said, a something whose 
claims rise immeasurably superior to those 





the standard of 


of style, and that is the sense. In a matter 
supposed vital to our religious interests, can 
we satisfy ourselves with an archaism of 
expression when truth demands an archaism 
of thought? As compared with Hebrew 
antiquity the Elizabethan age is of yesterday. 
If we are to be faithful to our instincts as 
truth-seekers, must we not go behind and 
beyond the theological dialect of the Reforma- 
tion and take a bold plunge into the thick of 
ancient thought? Must we not divest our- 
selves of modern preconceptions and interpret 
the old Scriptures in the light of the temporal, 


local, personal conditions under which they | 


were evolved? Language conveys, butit also 
conceals, thought; and the latter especially 
happens when the records of a distant past 
are clothed in the phraseology of a younger 
generation, alicn in country, in social con- 
ditions, in ruling ideas, customs, and laws. 
Until recent years Christian interpreters have 
been tied and bound by the chain of Masoretic 
tradition. Jewish ideas about the age and 
authorship of the several books, above all 
about the origin of the elaborate system of 
the Levitical laws and ritual, have determined 
the character of all exegesis ; and accuracy of 
translation has sometimes been sacrificed to 
the supposed exigencies of orthodox belief. 
The revisers have shown their wisdom in 
removing certain blemishes of this nature. In 
2 Sam. viii. 18, for instance, the Authorised 
Version states that David’s sons were “ chief 
rulers.” Not even in the margin could 
King James’s translators venture to give the 
ordinary meaning of the Hebrew term. The 
revisers have had the courage to write 
‘< priests,” well knowing that D°I7> means 
that and nothing else. The marginal “or, 
chief ministers,” is illegitimate. David him- 
self, and Saul before him, performed priestly 
functions (1 Sam. xiii. 9 sg.; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 
18); why then might not David’s sons do 
likewise? But, alas! the revisers have not 
been all courage in this matter, for they still 
make the Queen of Sheba admire Solomon’s 
‘‘ ascent by which he went up into the house 
of the Lord”? (1 Kings x. 5), although the 
Hebrew words can only signify ‘‘his burnt- 
offering which he was wont to offer in the 
house of Iahweh.” Here, as in so many 
other places, a marginal note of the correct 
rendering make but poor amends for the 
wrong done in the text. In 1 Sam. ii. 19, 
again, the change from ‘‘ coat” to ‘‘ robe” 
may seem trivial. The revisers, however, had 
their reasons ; for the thing in question was 
the 5»y» or high-priestly mantle, which the 
youth Samuel wore, as he wore the ephod. 
1 Sam. iii. 3, as it reads in the Authorised 
Version, is another example of mistranslation 
due to misconception of what was lawful and 
unlawful according to the religious code of 
thetime. ‘And ere the lamp of God went 
out in the temple of the Lord, where the ark 
of God was, and Samuel was laid down to 
sleep,”’ does palpable violence to the Hebrew 
construction, which presents no difficulty 
whatever, and is properly rendered by the 
revisers thus, ‘‘ And the lamp of God was not 
yet gone out, and Samuel was laid down to 
sleep, in the temple of the Lord, where the 
ark of God was.” It would seem that the 
young warden of the ark passed the night 
before it, an impossible profanity according to 
a later and more artificial age. 
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Again, at 1 Kings xviii. 36, and Ezra ix. 4, 
the Authorised Version mentions ‘‘ The even- 
ing sacrifice,” for which the revision rightly 
substitutes ‘‘the evening oblation.” The old 
translators, naturally enough, could only 
understand the burnt offering (tamid) of 
later times. The Hebrew term, however, is 
mr, which, in its special or Levitical sense, 
always designates an unbloody sacrifice, or 
‘“‘ meat offering”; and cannot, in such a con- 
nexion, be supposed to have the more general 
sense of ‘‘sacrifice’’ or ‘‘offering,” as in 
Gen. iv. 4. Indeed, 2 Kings xvi. 15, speaks 
of ‘‘the morning burnt offering and the even- 
ing meat [Revised Version meal] offering.” 
In the phrase ‘‘ the priests and the Levites” 
(2 Chron. v. 5) the Revisers omit the con- 
junction as wanting in the Hebrew text, 
which really implies the identity of the two 
classes which the Authorised Version would 
distinguish, in accordance with later concep- 
tions. In the parallel passage, 1 Kings viii. 4, 
the conjunction is perhaps epexegetical. (The 
revised rendering in Chron. /.c. may perplex 
an English reader. If ‘‘the priests, to wit, 
the Levites” be meant, why not say so? Or 
why not render ‘‘The Levitical priests” ?) 
The substitution of Moses for Manassech in 
Judges xviii. 30, reveals the important fact 
that the posterity of the great lawgiver held 
the priesthood in Dan until the fall of the 
northern kingdom. The difference depends 
on the expulsion of a single letter (3), which 
in the Hebrew text is “suspended” above 
the line of the other consonants, as we might 
write a letter accidentally omitted. There 
can be little doubt that it was so written by 
the Masoretic scribes to save the honour of 
Moses, and to deprive the northern sanctuary 
of any credit derived from hisname. (See also 
Gen. xxxi. 19, 34, sg.; 2 Sam. xix. 13, téra- 
phim; Exod. xxiii. 24; Hos. iii. 4, maggébah ; 
both misrendered ‘‘ image” in the Authorised 
Version. ) 

In these passages the revisers have risen 
above the point of view of their predecessors. 
In others, dread of innovation seems to have 

robbed them of their opportunity, else why 
have they retained ‘‘ gods” in Exod. xv. 11, 
but contented themselves with adopting ‘‘ the 
mighty ” of the old margin at Ps. xxix. 1? 
The word is OY" in both instances (comp. 
the om>ona of Ps. Ixxxvi. 6, an echo 
of the former passage). The “sons of God” 
or of “the gods” (Gen. vi. 2-4; Job i. 6) 
may be said to denote the angels, considered 
as beings above man. But it is noteworthy 
that the expression ‘sons of Iahweh”’ never 
occurs; which shows that the idea is really 
a survival from an earlier stage of Hebrew 
religion, of which the word Eiéhim is itself 
a luminous trace. There is good evidence 
that to the ancient Israelite the worship 
of the God of Israel did not involve a denial 
of the real existence of other gods, but 
only a denial of their right to Israel’s homage, 
and a natural affirmation of their weakness 
before Iahweh (cf. Judges xi. 24). 

It is well known that the oldest ver- 
sion of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Greek 
Septuagint, although in general far inferior 
to the received Hebrew text, has in not a 
few instances preserved invaluable vestiges 
of an earlier and more authentic state 
of that text. An interesting variation of 


Masoretic text there has it that the Most 


High 
‘* set the bounds of the peoples 
According to the number of the children of Israel.’’ 


The LXX. reading is: éornce dpia Ovary Kara. 
dpOpov ayyéhwy Oecd. ‘Angels of God” 
suggests that the Hebrew recension used by 
the Greek translators had D°7s °32 “sons 
of Elohim” instead of the Masoretic °33 
Saw? ‘sons of Israel” (see Job i. 6, Hebrew 
text, and LXX.). The dyyeAou or viol Geod 
are mentioned again in itions to v. 43. 
Now this reading, if really original, appears to 
imply a partition of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants between a number of celestial powers 
or divinities, in accordance with ancient ideas 
of national and local gods ; and it is certainly 
important enough to deserve notice in the 
margin. The revisers, however, thought 
otherwise. They have, it is true, registered 
some of the Greek variants: see 1 Sam. v. 6 
(the plague of mice at Ashdod); 1 Sam. 
xiv. 18 sg.; xx. 19, 41; 2 Sam. iv. 6 
(about Ishbosheth’s portress falling asleep 
over her winnowing, so that the assassins 
entered the house unobserved). In each of 
these instances the reading of the LXX. is 
demonstrably preferable to that of: the 
Masoretic Hebrew text, which in the last 
three is evidently corrupt, and in the first at 
least suspicious, even apart from the context. 
The second passage (1 Sam. xiv. 18, 8g.) is 
especially interesting, as it shows how later 
ideas of religious usage might effect modifica- 
tions in the ancient Scriptures (the ark is sub- 
stituted for the ephod, as a means of consulting 
Iahweh). Accidental corruption is, however, 
glaringly obvious in the Hebrew of the latter 
half of the verse, which runs literally : ‘‘ And 
the ark of God was on that day, and the 
children of Israel.’ 

Another passage where the Greek text of 
the Septuagint has an important bearing on 
the question of the ancient method of ob- 
taining oracular responses is 1 Sam. xiv. 41. 
But although the Hebrew text is clearly 
imperfect, the revisers have not said so. 
Again, the Hebrew of 2 Sam. xvii. 3, no 
doubt seems to give a kind of sense; but 
wad TOS WwWs wert Som sw is hardly 
a natural way of speaking in Hebrew, and 
niow mi ovn >> follows with startling 
abruptness. The reading of the LXX., on 
the other hand, has an air of originality, and 
is at the same time perfectly smooth and 
appropriate: ‘‘And I will make all the 
people return unto thee, as the bride returneth 
unto her husband. It is but the life of one 
man that thou seekest, and to all the people 
there shall be peace.” The omission of 
a few words and letters, and a wreng division 
of letters in the unpointed Hebrew, easily 
account for the conventional text. Yet this 
variation is not noticed even in the revised 
margin. The LXX. reading of 1 Kings 
viii. 53 presents a far more interesting 
variation, which has been equally disregarded. 
In the Masoretic text vv. 12-13 of that 
chapter run thus: ‘‘ Then spake Solomon, the 
Lord hath said that he would dwell in the 
thick darkness. I have surely built thee an 
house of habitation, a place for thee to 
dwell in for ever’ (Revised Version). These 
verses are omitted in the Greek text, which 





this kiad occurs in Deut. xxxii. 8. The 
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Solomon concerning the house, when he had 
finished the building thereof : 
The sun He hath fixed in heaven : 


(But) the Lord said that He would dwell in dark- 
ness. 


Build my house, a stately house, 

(A place) for me to dwell in for ever. 
Behold, is it not written in the Book of 
Song?” (or Jashar; ““wimt="wn). The 
Greek text is not wholly sound; and this 
rendering partly follows the Hebrew of 
vv. 12-13. In the third line ‘‘ Build my 
house” suggests that ‘m2 32 was the 
original reading in v.13. I have rendered 
bat ma “a stately house” (LXX. olkov 
eimpery), because there seems good reason to 
conclude that the term 21 means “ height,” 
‘‘ splendour,” ‘ glory ” (LXX., Ps. xlix., 15, 
dda), rather than ‘‘ dwelling,” the sense 
commonly attributed to it. The root 
first occurs, Gen. xxx. 20, where, as Schrader 
has pointed out, the meaning of the verb is 
probably ‘‘to honour”: Leah says, ‘“‘ Now 
will my husband honour [not dwell with] me” ; 
and she names her son Zebulun, #.¢., ‘‘ exalta- 
tion” or ‘‘honour.” At all events, in 
Assyrian zabdlu is ‘to exalt” or ‘* honour” ; 
and in Arabic zabala is ‘to take up and 
carry,” ‘‘to bear” (see Lane s.v.). Above 
all, Assyrian presents us with the very phrase 
of our text, in the expression Bit zabal, 
‘house of height” or ‘splendour,’ which 
translates the Accadian ©. sac. 11a, the name 
of the chief temple of Babylon. In the 
Hebrew text, as it stands, the passage before 
us bears marks of being a quotation, and that 
a poetical one. At the same time, it has an 
abrupt look about it, as though it had been 
torn away from its proper context; and it is 
highly interesting to find these indications 
verified in the LXX. by an actual reference 
to the ancient source: ob« tov airy yéypamrat 
évy BiBrAiw ras dys; (of. Joshua x. 13; 
2 Sam.i. 18). The revisers could hardly be 
expected to revise the Masoretic text of the 
Old Testament by help of all existing materials 
before proceeding to their special task. Such 
a work might demand not fifteen, but fifty 
years. But at least more use might have 
been made of the oldest version in rectifying 
manifest errors and restoring mutilated pas- 
sages. 

In connexion with ancient religious ideas, 
it is noticeable that the proverbial ‘‘ scape- 
goat’ has disappeared from Lev. xvi. 8, sqq., 
and the Hebrew term Azazel occupies its 
place, as a proper name. It is not clear 
that this is a gain. The English reader 
will wonder who Azazel is. Of course, if it 
were certain that the term denoted the Evil 
Spirit, who, according to later Jewish ideas, 
haunts the wilderness, the change would be 
justified, though it would be strange to find 
Mosaism sanctioning a sort of sacrifice to the 
devil. But the devil is nowhere mentioned 
in the Pentateuch, nor is Azazel a later name 
of him. The LXX. does not give it as a 
proper name, in spite of the antithesis in v. 8. 
The term StNty is a softening of Story, and 
its meaning may be gathered from the Arabic 
‘azala, ‘‘to put or set a thing apart, away, 
or aside’ ; ‘‘remove it, and separate it from 
other things.” The reflexive forms of this 
verb mean ‘to go apart, away, or aside” ; 
“to separate oneself from men or. the 
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or communion with them” (see Lane 3.v.). 
Azazel, then, means either ‘‘ separation,” 
“ isolation” (LXX., v. 10, eis riv droopy), 
or ‘‘a separated thing,” ‘‘an outcast.” The 
separation of the people from their sins was 
symbolised by the separation of the scapegoat 
from the community. The fabulous creatures 
that offend our sense of the real in other 
passages of the Authorized Version have been 
partially eliminated: That famous heraldic 
beast the unicorn (LXX., povoxépws) is rightly 
supplanted by the wild ox (Hebrew ré’am, 
Assyrian ri.i.mu), represented in the sculp- 
tures with two long curving horns and a 
hump (Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8; Deut. xxxiii. 
17; Job xxxix. 9; Ps. xxix. 6). The 
‘“‘ dragons” of Isaiah xiii. 22, are replaced b 

“jackals,” and the ‘‘cockatrice”’ of Tsaieh 
xiv. 29, has become a basilisk (marg., or 
adder). Yet, in Deut. xxxii. 33, the term 
‘¢ dragons ”’ is retained, although the Hebrew 
term undoubtedly means serpents; and the 
‘‘satyrs” of Isa. xiii. 21, are spared, although 
the marginal he-goats is clearly correct. Why 
mythological beings like satyrs should be. 
associated with ostriches, wolves and jackals 
it is hard to discern, especially as in Lev. 
xvii. 7, ‘They shall no more offer their 
sacrifices unto devils’? has become ‘‘ They 
shall no more sacrifice their sacrifices unto 
the he-goats’’ (marg., or satyrs). Here, as 
in 2 Chron. xi. 15, the Hebrew term is 
myw, he-goats (LXX., yinapor). In Deut. 
xxxii. 17, Ps. cvi. 37, the different word 
m/w is rendered ‘‘ devils” in the Authorized 
Version, and ‘‘demons” by the revisers. 
But it is surely not established that at the 
time when the Song of Moses was composed— 
even if it belongs to the so-called Iahvist, who 
wrote circ. 825 3.c.—the Israelites believed, 
as in post-exilic times, that the gods of the 
heathen were demons. It would be difficult 
to show from the Old Testament that the 
Jews knew anything about Satan, in our 
sense of that designation, or about devils or 
demons, before the exile. ‘Tw, like 717s and 
byn, probably means “lord” (ef. Arabic 
seyyid), and has not necessarily an unfavour- 
able implication, any more than its seeming 
cognate the Assyrian shédu, the genius that 
guards the doors of temples and palaces, 
represented by a winged man-headed bull. 
The shédim, then, are simply the ‘other 
lords” of Isa. xxvi. 13. C. J. Bat. 








Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II., 
and Richard I. Vol. I., containing the 
first Four Books of the ‘‘ Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum” of William of Newburgh. 
Edited from MSS. by Richard Howlett. 
(Rolls Series.) 


Tuovexr the five books of William of New- 
burgh (covering the years a.p. 1066-1198) 
have been printed several times—the first 
edition at Antwerp as early as 1567—the 
Master of the Rolls could ill afford to exclude 
from his series this eminent contributor to the 
materials for English history in the twelfth 
century. And Mr. Howlett has done his 
work well. Together with a text based on, 
and carefully collated with, the best originals 
(the Stowe, Lambeth, and Cotton MSS., 
besides others), giving all the important 
variants, he has given us, within the short 
compass of fifty-seven pages, a preface com- 


prising more information about Newburgh and 
his work than has ever been collected before. 
He subjects the text to a close analysis in 
searching for the sources which inspired it; 
and this, which the latest editor, Mr. H. C. 
Hamilton, calls ‘“‘the most valuable con- 
temporary history of the period,” well stands 
the test, though Mr. Howlett is by no means 
a partisan, and in a temperate discussion of 
Newburgh’s character as a historian he 
appraises his work at a just value. 

The name of William is associated with 
three Yorkshire monasteries—Newburgh, an 
Augustinian priory, where he was brought up 
and dwelt, and Byland and Rievaulx abbeys, 
whose abbots he appears to have counted 
among his friends. Born at Bridlington in 
1136, the first year of Stephen’s reign, he 
lived in the very thick of the period when, 
notwithstanding the disturbed state of govern- 
ment, the civilising mission of the ecclesiastic 
orders was most active in making settlements 
over the wasted country. Out of sixty-nine 
religious houses in Yorkshire, thirty-one were 
founded in the reigns of Stephen and Henry ITI. 
In one of these he passed the chief portion 
of his life, and died shortly after May 1198 
(for which date the editor adduces conclusive 
reasons), having begun his history more than 
two years before, during part of which time 
at least he suffered from ill-health. 

It is a nice matter of inquiry, of the utmost 
importance, how the writers in religious 
houses came by the knowledge of the events 
and incidents they chronicled. Of this one 
Mr. Howlett says: 

‘* He has not written a single sentence or given 
a single local fact or description which would 
lend support to the idea that he had ever 
travelled beyond the limits of Yorkshire and 
Durham. information clearly floated to him 
on the tide; he went to seek nothing.” 

But Newburgh was not a mere chronicler of 
events. Dr. Freeman couples him with 
William of Malmesbury as a “ critical balancer 
of facts and characters.’”” He might, there- 
fore, sitting in his scriptorium, well employ 
the material ready to his hand in the writings 
of others, correcting and filling up blanks 
where his own knowledge served, weighing 
in his true scales, judging with his righteous 
spirit, and re-casting the whole in his own 
eloquent style, informed by no small portion 
of classical reading. And this we find is 
what he actually did. In the most patient 
way the present editor has, for the first time, 
closely analysed the ‘‘ Historis,” with the 
result that Symeon of Durham, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Jordan Fontosme, and Richard 
the Canon, are all found to have been used in 
the compilation, besides a lost work of Anselm, 
the chaplain who accompanied Richard I. in 
his wanderings. This last interesting dis- 
covery is the reward of a careful train of 
reasoning and comparison of passages borrowed 
from the same lost work by Coggeshall and 
Hoveden. But, for a period of sixteen years, 
from 1154 to 1170, Newburgh himself is the 
only contemporary authority, except the Draco 
Normannicus, a poem “‘ vague where precision 
would be peculiarly welcome,” and the later 
Histoire de Guillaume le Marechal, an im- 
portant poem, not yet printed, but a portion 
of which, already published in Romania, has 
served to correct a date in this volume. 





The editor has performed his work 





thoroughly, verifying the assertions of the 
text, and referring to collateral authorities, 
pointing out mistakes of fact as he goes 
along. In the most impartial manner he 
draws up a list of at least twenty-eight errors 
made by Newburgh; but, on the other hand, 
he points out that there are numerous facts 
as to which he “is the principal authority, 
or as to which he greatly adds to our know- 
ledge,” and that, especially in Richard I.’s 
time, “‘we cannot dispense with his testi- 
mony as to home events, overshadowed by 
the stirring news pouring in from the East.” 
Wykes and other succeeding chroniclers 
quoted him and held him in high estimation 
which will hardly suffer by the treatment of 
Mr. Howlett. While showing that his work 
has “far less of the character of an original 
composition than has hitherto been supposed,’’ 
Mr. Howlett is struck by his ‘ courageous 
independence” and ‘‘keen philosophical mind,” 
and pays him the high tribute that his history 
‘*is the work of a man of unusual moral eleva- 
tion, mental power, and eloquence ; and though 
the treatise has taken a high place among 
mediaeval histories rather on account of the 
valuable contemporary judgments on men and 
events which it contains than by reason of the 
absolute amount of original information it 
imparts, there is still much in it which is not to 
be found elsewhere, and all facts, so far as 
known to the author, are recorded with un- 
swerving faithfulness.” 


In a succeeding volume we are promised 
the fifth book of Newburgh, together with the 
Draco Normannicus, Jordan Fantosme, and 
some other short chronicles. — 

L. Tours Sara. 








NEW NOVEIS. 

A Happy Error. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 
In 8 vols. ( White.) 

Sweet Christabel. By A. M. Hopkinson. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

The Two Sides of the Shield. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Two Englishmen. By an American. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Mr. Oldmizon. By William A. Hammond. 
(New York: Appleton.) 


Mary Roper’s Story; After Five Years. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

The Knight of the Black Forest. By Grace D. 
Litchfield. (Putnam.) 


Mrs. Hissert Ware’s Happy Error is, from 
the literary point of view, rather an ‘ un- 
happy error.” Certainly she can do much 
better work than this. The sub-title informs 
us of the old truth that facts are sometimes 
stranger than fiction. The strange facts in 
this instance relate to an old will, upon which 
the narrative turns, together with the well- 
being of some of the principal characters. 
Our chief complaint against the novel is the 
want of grip in the drawing of the dramatis 
personae. There is no life-like vigour about 
them. By the way, Birmingham may fairly 
indulge a grievance against Mrs. Hibbert 
Ware. ‘A gentleman you may be by birth, 
sir,” she makes one of her characters say to 
another, ‘‘ but your conduct would disgrace a 
Brummagem tradesman.” Are the sins of 
“ Brummagem tradesmen” much more heinoys 
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than those of other tradesmen? Our author 
must evidently think so, for she makes another 
of her characters extremely reluctant to own 
that he has a relation in that town. The 
allusion to Mr. Gladstone at the beginning 
of vol. iii. isin bad taste. A novel should have 
no politics—that is, of the personal or party 
kind. 


Family disputes and animosities have 
formed.the staple of innumerable novels, and, 
doubtless, will continue to do so as long as 
story-writing lasts. Miss Hopkinson’s Sweet 
Christabel is founded altogether upon such 
antipathies ; though the bitter feeling which 
Myles Vanstone cherishes, not only for his 
relative Grenville Vanstone, but for the whole 
family of the latter, root and branch, seems 
almost inconceivable. He spends a good deal 
of his time in endeavouring to mark by his 
will and otherwise his implacable animosity 
to this family. As regards the head of it, 
Myles Vanstone is in the right, for a more 
contemptible being it is not easy to conceive ; 
but his anger against the innocent members of 
Grenville’s family is childish and unreasonable 
in the extreme. By his will he deliberately 
robs his daughter of the whole of her fortune 
if she should marry anyone of the Ishmaelitish 
Vanstones, or, indeed, a Vanstone at all; 
while he deprives the heir to the entailed 
property of every benefit he possibly can. 
Christabel is a charming girl; and the reader 
must find out for himself how her love affairs, 
which seem fated to be crossed to the very 
end, at length turn out satisfactorily. There 
is a pretty, scheming widow who plays a 
conspicuous part in the novel. Miss Hop- 
kinson speaks of a certain Col. Vanstone as 
‘* one of the most dissolute, as well as one of 
the most handsomest of men;” and we have 
noticed some other deviations from a strict 
Lindley-Murrayism. But the novel as a 
whole is certainly interesting. 


Exceedingly wholesome and pleasant read- 
ing is Miss Yonge’s Zwo Sides of the Shield; 
but it is veritable ‘‘milk for babes,’’ not- 
withstanding. Thatit is not too exciting will 
be apparent when we say that the most painful 
incident in the story is the fraudulent altera- 
tion of a cheque from seven pounds to 
seventy. It is thus at the antipodes of that 
worbid class of books of which Called Back 
is the type. But Miss Yonge is no novice in 
literature, and her best qualities are dis- 
sociated from excitement and sensationalism. 
At the same time it would be unjust to 
assume that her peacefulness and quiet cannot 
become interesting. Her present story is a 
clear proof of this, and the way she delineates 
the characters of Dolores Mohun and her 
relatives has a real charm of its own. Her 
children are all natural children, and well 
differentiated. That oft misunderstood per- 
sonage, the aunt, is also installed in her 
rightful position in the family, and shown 
to be anything but an ogress. This story 
cannot but prove healthful and helpful to 
the young of both sexes who may chance to 
read it. If it has no strong lights and 


shadows, it faithfully depicts the lives with 
which it endeavours to deal, and that is 
something. 


The writer of Zwo Englishmen is a man of 
considerable breadth of view, and there are 
many good things in his volume. The story 








is apparently written to show the difference 
between old English blood and new English 
shoddy : Leonard Rossmore is of an ancient 
county family, and a youth of fine and 
sterling character; Robert Bramwell, M.P., 
the Midland manufacturer, has scarcely a 
redeeming feature in his composition. We 
doubt whether the country is the repository of 
all the virtues, and equally doubt whether 
the town is representative of all the vices. 
However, the book is well worth reading, 
apart from its characters and incidents, though 
We must not omit to mention that it intro- 
duces the reader to a very attractive girl, of a 
kind such as are only to be met with in our 
own land. Leonard Rossmore has a good 
deal of culture, but he does not find it 
marketable. ‘In the language of political 
economy,” he says, ‘‘the Supreme Deity of 
the nineteenth century, I am not a producer.” 
He goes out to America, and on shipboard 
meets one of the buncombe Yankees, who 
claims for America the highest development 
in everything. At the end of a good deal of 
spread-eagleism he observes : 

‘< We have not, it is true, produced a Shakspere, 
a Bacon, or a Milton yet; but we are entitled 
to the honour of those names as much as 
England is, as these great men lived before we 

determined to set up for ourselves.” 

But as a set-off against this boaster there is an 
American of a far higher type, who frankly 
admits that in culture England is far ahead 
of the United States. He very happily and 
judiciously shows the wide distinction between 
mere smartness (which the Yankee possesses 
in abundance) and real culture. England, 
the author himself remarks, is the most culti- 
vated nation in the world; but whether he 
is accurate in his statement that this is owing 
to the pound sterling is another matter. On 
the point of national cleanliness he says: 
“A Frenchman may be clean, a German is 
never clean, an Englishman is always clean.” 
Witr regard to oratory in the States and in 
Engiand, he affirms that the American Con- 
gress looks better and speaks better than the 
English Parliament. There is an old English 
Tory squire in this volume who roundly 
declares that all Radicals are humbugs, and 
do not believe in their own doctrines. To 
him Leonard confides his opinion “ that 
wisdom should govern; that ignorance should 
be governed; that the government should be 
strong, and that justice is its strength.” 
What we like about this book is its manliness. 
The author is sometimes suggestive, and 
always straightforward ; and these character- 
istics alone would make a book readable. 


Another American story of a very original 
type is Mr. Oldmixon. It opens with almost 
broad farce, but it develops into tragedy of a 
thrilling kind. Mr. Oldmixon has two 
nephews, whom he plays off one against the 
other to test their natures. One of these, 
Hogarth Oldmixon, is a fiend incarnate. He 
marries a girl with whom his rich uncle had 
fallen in love, deceiving her grievously in 
doing so. Very soon after marriage the 
miserable young wife discovers how she has 
been duped, and upbraids her husband in con- 
sequence. Passion overmasters him, and he 
murders her, as Othello murdered Desdemona, 
by stifling her with a pillow. The murder is 
not discovered, a certificate is given, and the 
body is buried in the ordinary way. But the 








uncle is gifted with second sight, and in one 
of his visions he realises the whole scene of 
the murder. How he brings his nephew to a 
confession of his crime the reader must dis- 
cover for himself. The story is of a strangely 
weird kind, and exhibits undoubted talent. 


The name of the 8.P.C.K. will be a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the moral tone of the 
two little sketches—Mary Roper’s Story and 
After Five Years. The principles inculcated 
are unexceptionable, but at least one of the 
stories might have been a little less ‘‘ goody.” 
A too prolonged insistence upon goodness 
will often weary the readers it is intended to 
catch hold of; while one or two references, 
under striking circumstances, to the power 
and value of religious principles may often be 
effective for good. 


Miss Litchfield has a very graceful touch, 
and her stories are extremely pleasant reading. 
The Knight of the Black Forest does not deal 
with some old German legend, but with a 
nineteenth-century knight. Two American 
girls, of great impressibility, are dazzled by a 
German nobleman who comes across their 
path. He makes love to them both, or, rather, 
flirts with them, and they become the subjects 
of a painful disillusion. Meunwhile the truer, 
but more commonplace, knight has been 
pushed on one side. In describing a special 
phase of human emotion or sensation, and 
also in depicting scenery, Miss Litchfield 
exhibits very considerable skill. 

G. Banyerr Sutra. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Songs and Sonnets, by Maurice Francis Egan ; 
and Carmina, by Condé Benoist Pallen. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) This joint volume consists 
of no more than forty pages in all, and yet it 
contains much that seems to us to be The 
portion contributed by Mr. Egan is perhaps not 
remarkable, but Mr. Pallen’s sonnets are simple 
and strong. Mr. Egan says in one place: 
** A living book is mine— 

_ In age three years: in it I read no lies, 
In it to myriad truths I find the clue— 

A tender, little child; but I divine 

Thoughts high as Dante’s in her clear blue 

eyes. 


We understand the moral of this to be the 
same as that of the boy and the echo in the 
familiar nursery story—the thoughts high as 
Dante’s are, of course, Mr. Egan’s own thoughts 
coming back to him. Mr, Pallen’s love sonnets 
appear to derive their inspiration chiefly from 
the sonnets of Shakspere. The sonnet beginning 
** As one who reaches out an r hand ” is 
good,- and the following is admirable in sub- 
stance though not in form: 
“‘ What is to love? Let Love the answer give: 
It is to lose thyself, thyself to die, ’ 

And yet in dying find that thou dost live 

To spend thy being’s breath upon a sigh, 
And draw all joy where mostly thou dost grieve ; 

Yet in the breathing of thy life away, 
New life, more life, the fond soul seems to gain, 

And though each hope that comes refuse to 


stay, 
For all that go yet others still remain. 
To love is both to die and live again : 
Unto thine other self thyself to give, 
Surrendering all the good that thou mayst hold, 
Losing all life, that thou a hundred fold 
For ever in that larger, greater life may live.’’ 


This sonnet has several serious technical flaws, 
one of them being the use of give and _ live as 
rhymes twice in the fourteen lines, Where is 
the rhyme for grieve ? 
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The Triumph of Life. By Ella Dietz. (E. | Leader, Literary Gazette, Eclectic Review, and| with the later fashi f verse. imple, 
W. Allen.) Having now com: her mystical | Tait’s Magazine. His present volume is intended t eal “wee ag 


lyric trilogy, we hope Miss Dietz will try what 
she can do with flesh and blood, and broader 
and more concrete dramatic life. Her earlier 
volumes were, as we said, remarkable for some- 
what vivid delineation of ascetic passion, and 
the nappa work is no less pathetic and beauti- 
ful in its analysis of psychical problems, Miss 
Dietz oni’ human love to bbe iritual 
ion, e worshipper is the bride, Christ is 
er spouse, death is the marriage hour, and so 
forth. We trust we recognise the calm and 
ethereal beauty of all this, but we honestly 
confess to a passive, if not an active sympathy 
with an outspoken bard who frankly us 
in a volume recently published that 


** While he waits and wanders here 
He means to have his beef and beer.’’ 


The doctrine of beef and beer finds no place in 
Miss Dietz’s poetic creed, and in view of the 
sweet spirituality and glowing ardour of her 
faith, it is perhaps a sacrilege to mention it. 
But if the poet realised how much stronger is 
her atacass ge be in her “Interludes” she 
touches the simple joys and sorrows of simple 
humanity, she would probably reflect that the 
work of religion is not always done best by the 


recluse who shuts out the noise of life. It has 
always been possible to the great poets to be 
vividly, directly and undis uman, and 


yet retain an undercurrent of purely spiritual 
feeling. The measure of success in that regard 
depends always on the measure of dramatic 
power. Thus in Mr. Shorthouse’s beautiful 
story of the Little Schoolmaster Mark, the 
ethical intention is always obvious and liable to 
disturb the human interest, but in Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter the ethical intention and the 
human interest go hand in hand. In greater 
masters the human interest seems to dominate, 
but the ethical intention is no less potent. 
“Hamlet” and ‘‘ Macbeth” pulsate with life, 
plain human life, but who shall say that the 
psychical interest abates one jot by reason of 
the flesh and blood interest that seems to over- 
shadow it. We believe Miss Dietz to be a true 
poet who only needs to emancipate her powers 
from the trammels of ascetic passion. 


Actaeon. By Bassanio. (Elliot Stock.) In 
the well-known and somewhat puzzling criti- 
cism of Tennyson’s early poems which Cole- 
ridge made, the difficulty is alluded to of 
distinguishing poetic genius from the imitations 
of poetic genie. Actaeon is a piece of verse 
which we should not hesitate to call strong and 
beautiful, but for the fact that it is so close an 
imitation of Tennyson. The address to Tenny- 
son is almost as closely imitative, though much 
less successful : 

‘** Apollo’s music, sweet and sage, 
s welcomed not as once of old; 


Not golden song, but barren gold 
LutnG@hiuya. 
* * 


* > oa * 
To thee whose lays shall still endure, 

Through wreck of kingdoms, change of times, 

I offer homage in these rhymes, 
Pure homage to a singer pure. 

a * * * * * 

The laurel thou so long hast worn 

Beyond three decades is not sere ; 

But flourishes from year to year, 
And fittest doth thy brow adorn.” 


There are some allegorical sketches after the 
manner of Spenser, of which the best is on 
“Fraud.” A few sonnets on the Shakspearian 
model are fairly done. 


Child Life. By John Alfred Langford. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Dr. Langford has 
been known as a writer in prose and verse 
for many years, and the press opinions on his 
various productions which he ts at the end 
of his book include not a few from the defunct 





to depict child life from direct observation of 
children. The poems are not poems about 
children in the sense in which Mr. Swinburne’s 
child poems are about children, and for children 
in the sense in which Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
recent child poems are for children. They are 
poems in which children’s acts are described, 
and their joys and sorrows are depicted, for the 
pleasure of older folks. Some of them are 


really full of insight, and give siga of quick 
observatory faculties. They,make a aneat and 


tender little book. 


Louis de La Valliére, and other Poems. By 
Katharine Tynan. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
This is a volume of no little merit. ‘The 
Dreamers” is a poem of which the inspiration 
might come from Rossetti. “The Dead 
Patriot” is a touching monody on the late 
A. M. Sullivan. ‘Olivia and Dick Primrose” 
contains a passage of some beauty : 

‘** He sang of happy homes, who home had none, 


Of sweet hearth joys whose way was lone 
and bleak, 


And oft his voice rang out with truest tone 


When wintry winds froze tears upon his 
cheek.” 


Two sonnets on ‘‘ Thoreau at Walden” are 
good, but the best things in the book are the 
stanzas entitled ‘‘ A Tired Heart.” 


Songs of Coming Days. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Oo.) The author of these anonymous poems 
tells us that late in life he is giving his work to 
the world with ‘‘no desire to be known as 
poet or poetaster.” As he ‘seldom reads 
reviews,” he is protected from all knowledge of 
his fate if the notoriety of the poetaster over- 
takes him. He deserves better fortune. His 
poems contain much that seems to us to deserve 
recognition. That the author is a man who 
has thought a good deal on many subjects, and 
felt deeply on some of them, is as obvious as 
that he is a writer possessing powers of forcible 
expression. ‘‘A Tale of Real Life,” about a 
poacher and smuggler, whom society, as 
represented by the church and the law, drove 
to crime, is a vigorous dramatic narrative. No 
less interesting, though hardly so satisfying as 
pictorial writing, is the ‘‘ Lamentation of a 
Mad Democrat,” who, having given his all to 
the cause, has lost his leader, his love, and 
his faith. 

Sturm und Drang. (Elliot Stock.) This 
volume, as its title might gest, throbs with 
strong feeling for the struggles of modern life 
in t cities. ‘‘ Pale City Faces”’ is a poem 
of no little vigour, though it shares the dis- 
figuring cynicism of much that accompanies it. 
‘*Caliban in East London” is hardly so clear 
in its purpose. ‘A Sicilian Hermit” is a 
diatribe of some power. ‘‘ The Chief Mourner” 
—a dog atthe grave of his mistress—though 
slight, is perhaps the most picturesque poem in 
the book. 

Ballads and Dreams. By Tom Ferguson. 
(Ke Paul, Trench & Co.) This is precisely 
the kind of volume of which it is hardest to 

ive an account that shail in any adequate 
Santen individualise it in a reader’s mind. It 
resembles countless volumes that have been 
published during..the last ten years in ran 
and quality of feeling, strength of thought, 
force of fancy, and powers of expression. 
None of these are present in a distinguishing 
degree, yet all are there in some reasonable 
measure, and having described one such book 
(as we have done we know not how often) there 
remains little or nothing to say of the rest. 


Vanished Faces. 


By Jane Besemeres. (Nis- 
bet.) The 


ms in this volume may be said to 
petang. de class that Eliza Cook made popu- 
lar. ey have, therefore, nothing in common 


Se! and ‘ Cristowell” 





unpretentious, not remarkably meritorious, 
y didactical and partly devotional, they are 
rmless and well-meant productions. 

Myths of the Dawn. By Annie Johnson Brown, 
and other members of the Daisy Guild. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) The Daisy Guild ap 
to be an association of the old pupils of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, conducted by Miss 
Dorothea Beale. Miss Brown appears to have 
acquired some reputation as a poet within that 
society. Some of her ms in this volume 
exhibit powers of thought and forcible expres- 
sion. The conceit entitled %ea4vn is happily 
rendered, though why the English names of 
the sun and moon and stars would not serve 
is not very obvious. [aia is a pathetic and 
rather beautiful piece of writing. Of poems by 
the other members of the Dai Guild we 
like best ‘‘ Disappointments”’ by Elsie Higgins ; 
‘*The Answer,” by Bertha Synge; ‘‘ In Tewkes- 
bury Abbey,” by Alice Greenwood; ‘“ St. 
Govan’s,” by Mrs. James Owen; and ‘The 
Potter’s Clay,” by Mrs. Van Glehn. 


Man and Nature. By Thomas Craddock, 
nog a Privately printed.) Mr. COrad- 

ock is known to a limited circle as the author 
of a biography of Charles Lamb, and of some 
miscellaneous essays, Though a man of dis- 
tinct scholastic and literary attainments, he has 
never at any time in the course of a long life 
made an appeal for recognition at the ds 
of the public. The poems contained in this 
volume were written many years ago, but they, 
betray no marks of immaturity. Powerfully 
imaginative they are not, and so succeed 
as poetry only in a limited degree. ‘Their best 
quality is thought, although in diction they are 
not deficient. Fluent, clear, often rhythmical 
in a high degree, they are just such verses as 
any strong and thoughtful mind might produce 
without having a special poetic vocation. A 
poem entitled ‘“‘The Street Girl” is full of 
pathos, though it lacks dramatic insight. The 
dedicatory sonnets to the t’s friend, the late 
William Dawbarn, are delicately touched with 
the sentiment pecular to age. 


Murmurs and Melodies. By John Gregory. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) These are clearly the 
poems of a working man. They are full of 
strong feeling for the trials, the temptations, 
and the sufferings of the labouring classes. Mr. 
Gregory is the poet of peace as well as the poet 
of labour, and regards the warlike manifestoes 
of the Laureate with a countenance resembling 
that of Hamlet’s father as described by Horatio. 
No doubt, it is a good thing that into the more 
material existence of the man whose little life 
is in a very prosaic sense rounded by a sleep, 
there should enter sometimes a sensation, if 
not a sense of poetry; and we should be loath 
to deny that homely and unpretentious verses 
like these of Mr. Gregory are without their 
uses in cheering and beautifying the lives of 
people whose aspirations the world takes care 
to keep close enough to the ground. 


Poems. By A. E. D. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) This book of verse has the usual miscel-_ 
laneous contents, with a smaller share than 
usual of the familiar outbursts of Shelleyan 
nature-worship. Two tales, ‘“‘ Divided Lives” 
have points of interest. 
Our guess would bethat the poems are the work 
of a indy of some tenderness of feeling. 


Gathered Leaves. By Enis. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) This is a compilation of short 
poems from French and German authors, trans- 
lated apparently by the compiler. The selec- 
tion appears to us to be an interesting one and 
is certainly open to no reproach on grounds of 
morality. e English dress is sometimes a 
little cumbrous and ungainl 


y, and this ar 
is perhaps chiefly noticeable in ons or two o 
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the lyrics from Victor Hugo. An interesting 
and valuable little book nevertheless. 


Ballads and other Poems. By George Roberts 
Hedley. (Walter Scott.) Provincial but other- 
wise harmless enough are these poems chiefly 
on events and persons of local interest. Mr. 
Hedley is wrath with Mrs. Stowe for the Byron 
slander ; he is also wrath with Russia, but he is 
generally amiable and easily pacified. 


Time Flies: 1 Reading Diary. 
G. Rossetti. (8S. P. C. K.) Th of this 
little book is not exactly easy to follow. On all 
fixed holidays there is a vivid little meditation 
in prose or in verse on the festival, and there 
is an appendix of meditation for the chief 
moveable holidays from Advent to Trinity ; 
otherwise there is no respect to the ecclesiastical 
calendar. The perplexities of hagiology, espe- 
cially black-letter hagiology, are a fruitful 
opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity, 

ways devout, and sometimes edifying. Apart 
from this, the practice of abridging and ex- 
cerpting Mr. Baring Gould has not a happy 
effect upon style. Here is a sentence on St. 
Gregory the t: ‘*As a monk he outran 
the austerities of his brethren, and undermined 
his health, devoting himself to mental pursuits 
and to ne But, as the writer observes, 
it may a duty to write even when one 
feels it difficult to write well. There is much 
of the old subtlety and intensity; and often 
the verse, where the theme of hope deferred 
recurs often, is as exquisite as ever. Here is 
@ sample : 


** Through burden and heat of the day, 
How weary the hands and the feet 
That labour with scarcely a stay 
Through burden and heat. 


‘* Tired toiler, whose sleep shall be sweet, 
Kneel down, it will rest thee to pray: 
Then forward, for daylight is fleet. 


** Cool shadows grow lengthening and grey 
Cool twilight will soon be complete : ‘ 
What matters this wearisome way 
Through burden and heat ?’’ 


Is it presumptuous to wish that two words in 
the eighth line could be altered—the poem is 
so nearly perfect ? Some of the poems suggest 
that the writer is led astray by the impossible 
ambition of double rhymes. We even have 
“ Mary Virgin ” rhyming to “‘ emerging ” ; but 
there was always a touch of quaintness which 
looked like wilfulness in Miss Rossetti’s verse. 
Two fables in verse for February 27 on a mole, 
and for July 7 on a frog, are not without 
humour ; the second recalls George Eliot. 


By Christi 
ta stina 


Poems. By John William Burgon. (Mac- 
millan.) “Petra” isso far above the average 
of prize poems that one is grateful to those 
who “urged” the Dean of Chichester ‘ to 
collect the least imperfect of” his “ fugitive 
pieces,” though nothing else in the volume is 
nearly so good, except, perhaps, two stanzas 
— the last poem on the loss of the Eury- 

ice : 

** Safe landed are they—safe on shore ; 
But not that shore to which they went. 
They’ve met the friends gone on before ; 
They’ve grasped the palms they little meant. 


** O wondrous change from that fierce strife, 
The mortal agony to this 
Security of endless life, 
Calm foretaste of eternal bliss ! ’? 


The stanzas on “A Saint’s Day Sermon,” 
written in 1842, with the sequel in 1845, and 
those headed “In Memoriam,” appended to 
the book on the last twelve verses of St. Mark, 
have much interest as fragments of auto- 
biography. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE materials for the New English me 
were removed last week to Oxford from Mi 
Hill. Dr. Murray’s new address is Sunnyside, 
Banbury-road, Oxford. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
early next week General Gordon’s private 
Chinese Diary, which was given personally to 
the editor of the volume, Mr. Samuel Mossman, 
then editor of the North China Herald, who has 
preserved it until now. It is accompanied 
by some interesting facsimiles of battle plans 
drawn by Gordon, and also contains several 
portraits of Gordon taken in China. 


Messrs. Kecan Pavut, TRENCH & Co. have 
made arrangements to issue a limited edition of 
a facsimile reproduction of the last journal 

Book VI.) received in England from eral 

rdon. Photographic negatives have already 
been taken from the MS. volume, and copies 
will be delivered at an early date. 


THE Rev. John Brown, minister of the Bunyan 
Meeting-house at Bedford, has just completed 


an important work on the life and times of his | P 


famous predecessor, the author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, for which he has been enga for 
many years in collecting materials. e MS. 
records of his church, dating back to Bunyan’s 
time, contain some interesting information 
never before fully given to the public. Mr. 
Brown has also been able to trace the Bunyan 
family as far back as the end of the twelfth 
century. The book will be published early in 
the coming season by Messrs. Isbister. 


Messrs, Wit11AMs & NorGATE will shortl 
publish a work on Herod the Great, whic 
attempts to do justice to the character of that 
calumniated monarch, and throw fresh light on 
the important period of Jewish history imme- 
diately preceding the birth of Christianity. 


Mr. F. V. Wurre will shortly issue England 
on the Sea, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams. It 
will contain a popular history of the British 
Navy, with sketches of decisive Battles, and 
Memoirs of great Naval Commanders. 


In a Good Cause is the title of a handsome 
quarto volume, with miscellaneous contribu- 
tions from several well-known writers and 
artists, which is being sold at a bazaar in the 
Cannon Street Hotel in aid of the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children in Hackney Road. Among 
the writers represented are Mssrs. W. R. 8. Ral- 
ston, Andrew Lang, F. Anstey, Sir Richard 
Temple, and the Earl of Rosslyn; among the 
artists are Messrs. R. Caldecott, Tristram Ellis, 
and G.L. Seymour. The book will be published 
later by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


Mr. W. R. 8. RALSTON proposes to give a 


ee Sg to children of all ages, at St. 
James’s Hall, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
July 7. 


WE hear that the Rev. H. R. Haweis is the 
writer of the ‘‘ Musical Section” in the Pall 
Mall extra for the ‘‘ Inventories.” 

A NEw edition, being the fifth, is now in the 
press of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook to 
Political Questions of the Day. Among the sub- 
jects added are ‘‘ Reform of the Procedure of 
the House of Commons,” and ‘Scotch and 
Welsh Disestablishment,” while ‘‘ Reform,” 
‘¢ Redistribution,” and ‘‘ Irish Franchise,”’ have 
been omitted. The same author has in pre- 
paration a work entitled Twenty Years of 
Finance, 1860 to 1880. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish early 
in July, under the auspices of the Cobden Club, 
an enlarged edition of Sir J. H. Farrar’s Free 
Trade versus Fair Trade. 

A NEW translation of Caroline Bauer’s 
Memoirs, which were the subj ect of considerable 








controversy a few months ago, is about to 
published by Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. in a 
popular form, with additional matter and two 
engraved portraits of the author. 


THE same firm have also ready for publication 
a translation of M. Zola’s last novel, Germinal. 


Mzssrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons, will publish 
from their London house, a cheap edition of 
Man’s Birthright; or, the High Law of Property, 
by Mr. Edward H. G. k. The author 
believes that he has arrived at a fixed and 
abiding principle which will nullify the barren 
and pernicious dreams of communism and 
socialism; and which, while giving consideration 
to certain ay sem So in a theories of 
Mr. Henry George, es clear the inadequacy 
and lack of practical equity in Mr. George’s con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Exxior Stock has added to his cheap 
series of reprints a facsimile of the MS. of the 
De Lmitatione, in the handwriting of Thomas 4 
Kempis, preserved in the library at 
Brussels. That a facsimile of this sort can be 
ublished for one shilling would be incredible if 
it were not true. The same publisher has in 
preparation a new English translation, which 
aims at reproducing the rhythmic style of the 
original, according to the ingenious explanation 
of the punctuation and other arbitrary marks 
in this MS. recently propounded by Dr. Hirsche. 


THE July eg mgt o ena a Review — 
contain papers by the uis of Bute and the 
Marquis of Lorne on the very dissimilar sub- 
jects of Christian Antiquities in Athens and Dis- 
establishment, and by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott on her famous ancestress, the Countess 
of Nithsdale, besides articles on Laing’s 
Popular and Romantic Poetry of Scotland, Drum- 
mond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
‘‘A Plea for Imperial Federation from the 
Canadian Point of View,” the De Imitatione, 
“‘The Political Portrait Gallery,” and the 
Founding of the Congo State. 

Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS will contribute to 
the next issue of Home Chimes @ paper entitled 
“Declined with Thanks.” It will give par- 
ticulars of many famous books, which, on being 
first offered to publishers, were rejected. 

Wits the July number will be commenced a 
new volume of the Antiquarian Magazine and 


‘Bibliographer, which in future will be entitled 


Walford’s Antiquarian. It will be published by 
Mr. George Redway. 

THE publication of Mr. Francis George 
Heath’s Autumnal Leaves has been transferred 
from Messrs. Sampson Low to Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. who will issue immediately 
a cheap edition of the book. 


WE have received from Dr. Menendez y 
Pelayo vol. i. of his new edition of Horacio en 
Lispaiia ; a critical and bibliographical notice of 
all commentaries and tions of Horace 
published in Spain. Vol. ii. is in the press. 

THE Luskal Erria of June 10 gives an account 
of the inauguration of the works for the com- 
pletion of the buildings in honour of St. 
Ignatius at Loyola. The significant dates are : 
begun in 1688; interrupted in 1767; continued 
in 1885. - 

In Germany, it appears, it is the custom for 
booksellers to send to their customers parcels of 
new books ‘‘ on approval,”’ it being understood 
that the books not returned are accepted, and 
will be paid for. Relying upon this custom a 
bookseller at Worms continued year after year 
to send books to a person living in the 
town. None of the Gale were returned, and 
none were paid for. At last the bookseller sent 
in his bill, which the other declined to 
pay, but offered to return the books. This did 
not suit the bookseller, for the publishers would 
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a ts Sesgha i calle aoe 
Acco’ ’ or 8 
ice ; tat hee ne been Aclented in the court of 
wary Ach and also on appeal, on the ground, 
apparently, that there was no contract. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir is stated that the first volume of General 
Grant’s Memoirs will not be published before 
December, and the second volume in March of 
next year. But an enterprising New York 
journalist has made public, by what the pub- 
fishers denounce as a breach of trust, a long 
series of extracts which had been put together 
for the benefit of the trade. In short, the 
‘‘ plums ” of the book have already appeared in 
all the newspapers of America. 


Messrs. HARPER & Bros., $a New bn are 
ublishing in their “cc Franklin uare ibrary,” 
Thich is usually confined to novels and similar 
light literature, the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, in four parts, at twenty cents 
(10d.) a part. 

THE same publishers have just issued in their 
‘‘ Handy Series” Miss Mabel Robinson’s novel 
Mr. Butler’s Ward. 


Pror. R. K. Dovetas’s little book on China 
(8S. P. C. K.) has been reprinted in America 
with the new title of a History of China. It 
has been ‘‘ revised” by an anonymous editor, 
and notes have been added by a ‘Chinese 
scholar.” Fresh illustrations have been intro- 
duced from irrelevant wood-blocks, some of 
which have to do with Japan, not China. And 
the price has been raised from five to six shil- 
lings. 

Mr. C. R. Hi~DEBURN purposes to publish 
by subscription, with Woodward, of New York, 
a work entitled Jsswes of the Press in Pennsylvania 
1685 to 1785, giving the titles, collations, &c., 
of about 2000 books, pamphlets and broadsides 
printed in Philadelphia during the hundred 
years following the introduction of printing 
into the Middle Colonies. 

Messrs. Hott & Co., of Boston, announce 
for publication by subscription Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale, with Annals 
of the College History from 1701 to 1745, by 
Mr. F. B. Dexter. 


Messrs. HovucutTon, Mirrimwyn & Co., of 
Boston, have adopted as a device for the title- 
pages of their books the imprint from Mr. 

ihu Vedder’s illustrations to Omar Khayyém 
—a boy seated on the — of a stream watching 
the progress of some little paper boats. Beside 
him is a scroll bearing the words Tout bien ou rien. 


THE legislature of Connecticut has passed an 
enactment imposing a maximum fine of thirty 
dollars, with imprisonment for a maximum 
term of three months, 


‘* upon every person who shall sell, lend, gir or 
offer, or have in his possession with intent to sell 
lend, give or offer, any book, ine, pamphlet 
or paper devoted wholly or principally to the 
publication of criminal news, or pictures and 
stories of deeds of bloodshed, lust, or crime.”’ 


IT is curious to learn that a new edition of 


the Battle of Dorking has just been published in P 


America. 


AccoRDING to the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, the total number of newspapers and 
oo ag published in the United States and 

anada is 14,147, mage ye increase of 823 
on the preceding year. the United States 
alone the number is 12,973, or one paper to 
every 3,867 persons. 

THE Publishers’ Weekly, of New York, in- 
tends to print during the summer a series of 
papers on international copyright, with the 
special object of forcing the subject on the 
attention of members of Gongress. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 


FROWENDIENST. 


Born in another century, " 
In old, dim years of love and crime and prayer, 
bs would have been, no doubt—so lithe and 


A stately feudal dame; andI... 
And I—your page, perchance. 
I love to dream so of us twain: 
Your large, clear, night-blue eyes had been how 


sweet 
Beneath the tall white coif! your dainty feet 
Slow-moving for the heavy train 
Where scarlet leopards prance ! 


With folded palms and lids downcast, 
A little weary of your queenly life— 
You, delicate, a rough Crusader’s wife 
I dream, in vaulted halls shut fast 
Though hawthorns are all white. 


And I, your page, your thing, your slave. 
I bear your house’s lilies on my vest, 
And love of you deep-hidden in my breast. 
—— are calm, my mien is grave ; 
one dreams the page dare love. 
Nay, none on earth! not even you. 
But then, one day—while in the blank, black wall 
Of your dull room, where sunset shadows fall, 
The casement opes a square of blue 
With veil-like reds alight— 
You feel more lonely or more sad, 
ah ne fa vaguely for some joy unknown, 
You speak; I answer not. My lips in stone 
Feel carved, that yet are laughter-glad. 
I answer not, nor move... . 


You are too fair, too whitely fair, 
In that soft twilight, resting listlessly 
On your high throne emblazoned duskily! . . . 
You turn—and —and are aware 
That Love sits at your feet. . . . 


You laugh now at this graceful lie 
But fit to rhyme away an idle hour; 
And yet one tithe of truth it hath in dower: 
I cherish with a page’s fealty 
My Lady-service sweet. 


Franots EARLE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of May 30, 
Diaz Sanchez continues his list of students 
of the archives of Simancas. Among the 
English names we note: Rawson Gardiner, 
for papers concerning James I., 1603-1620; 
St. John, for his life of Raleigh; Miss E. 
Wood, for copies of letters of Catherine of 
Aragon, 1504-1531. A letter from D. Miguel 
Sanchas to Sefior Montaiia, attacking the work 
of the latter on Philip II., accentuates the 
divergence between the present ultramontane 
and the regalist (now Carlist) school in Spain. 
Jordana y Morera has a short but excellent 
article on Chicago, showing that the favourable 
conditions of American competition in meat 
and cereals are due not merely to natural 
advantages, but still more to excellent organi- 
sation of collection and transport. Fernandez 
Merino begins a promising series of articles on 
the Catacombs; and Rodriguez Mourelo writes 
on “The Hours of Labour” from a chemico- 

hysiological point of view, advocating a work- 
ing day of eight hours, from 6 to 10 a.m. and 
from 1 to 5 p.m., exclusive of holidays, and with 
a rest of ten minutes every two hours. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia, 8. Codera gives a critical description 
of the MSS. of Adh-Dhabbi, whose work on 
Andalusia forms the forthcoming vol. iii. of the 
‘* Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana.” Some unpub- 
lished mediaeval documents concerning Areiis de 
Mar in Catalonia are a by Padre F. Fita. 
C. Puyol y Camps makes some additions, with 
illustrations, to Iberian numismatics. A long 
extract is given from the work of F. Antonio 
Fuero (1765) on Ercdvica, referred to by 








a 


Hiibner, 0.7.LZ., vol. ii. 425. It might 
be curious to compare the silos there mentioned 
with the pen and dene holes of Southern 
England. 








HUNGARIAN STATISTICS. 


WE have received the first instalment of a large 
work on Hungarian statistics in three volumes, 
by M. Lang, assisted by MM. Keleti and Jekel- 
falussy. The volume before us, the work of 
MM. and Jekelfalussy, gives a statistical 
account of the population ; the second will give 
a like account of the wealth of the country ; the 
third of its culture and civilisation. The first 
volume runs to nearly five hundred octavo 
pages, and may be considered the first serious 
attempt of its kind in Hungary. At any rate, 
it comes out under more favourable circum- 
stances than any previous works of a like 
nature. Solong as the old unreformed con- 
stitution existed—i.e., up to 1848—-the collection 
of statistical information was not very zealously 
carried on by the authorities nor very favour- 
ably regarded by public opinion. After 1848 
there followed the interregnum of Austrian 
rule, the struggle between the nation and its 
governors, the long unfruitful years of passive 
resistance and mutual distrust, the introduction 
of foreign officials, the sudden dismissal of the 
same in 1860, after that the provisorium and 
the restoration of Hungarian self-government 
in 1867. The newly-established Hungarian 

vernment at once commenced preparations 

or the census to be taken in 1869. census, 

however, showed signs of a certain peg gree 
and want of sufficient preparation on the part 
of those who carried it out. Before the next 
and last census was taken in 1880 the territorial 
divisions of the country were largely altered 
and rearranged in 1876. This circumstance 
renders the comparison of the results of the 
successive numbering of the people especially 
difficult to Hungarian statisticians. 

As the first exhaustive work of its kind, Mr. 
Lang’s book begins with an introduction dis- 
cussing the history and progress of statistical 
knowledge from the earliest times down to the 
present day. It then discusses the —s- of 
censuses in general, and, in particular, those 
that have been taken in Hungary. In the 
Austrian provinces various attempts, more or 
less imperfect, at numbering the people had 
been made in the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; but, in Hun, , the first 
such attempt was made by Joseph II. in 1785. 
In the next census (1805) the privileged classes, 
who neither paid direct taxes nor contributed 
recruits to the army, were left unenumerated, 
This was also the case with the census taken in 
Transylvania in 1827-31. On the other hand, 
in the Military Frontier, where there were no 
privileged classes, the population was, natu- 
rally enough, more accurately counted in 1814 
and at the expiration of every subsequent quin- 
quennial period. In 1850 Hungary having, in 
the meantime, become de facto an Austrian 
province, it was included in the Austrian census 
of that year. An attempt was made in this 
census to discover the numerical strength of the 
several nationalities. The result, however, was so 
untrustworthy that in the next census (1857) 
this heading was omitted. It was then 
determined to take a census of the whole 
monarchy every sixth year. Owing to the in- 
stability of political institutions this was not 
carried out, the next census being taken in 
1869. By this time the Hungarians had re- 
covered their autonomy, so that the numbering 
of the people was conducted in each half of the 
dual monarchy by two rE gy authorities. 
A preliminary agreement , however, been 
made, so that the census in each country might 
be conducted on the same lines. In the 


census (1880), which forms the basis of the 
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resent work, two new headings were intro- 
uced, requiring the ‘“‘mother tongue” to be 
stated, as also a knowledge, where present, of 
one or more of the languages that are spoken 
in the Hungarian kingdom. This is an im- 
portant heading in a country like Hungary, 
where six or seven languages are spoken. Inthe 
book before us, however, M. Jekelfalussy has 
not gone into all the combinations to be found 
in the returns, but contents himself with the 
eases where Hungarian is the second lan; . 
While the more backward nationalities, the 
Roumans and the Ruthenes, only return five 
per cent. of their number as s Hun- 
= in addition to their mother tongue, the 
ermans return 21 per cent., and the foreign- 
beg sojo ourners 25 per cent. 
ok is illustrated by twenty coloured 
“ae A mere enumeration of these maps will 
give a fair idea of the extent and completeness 
of the work. The first shows the comparative 
density of the population throughout the Hun- 
garian kingdom. We see at a glance that the 
Hoskin” is densest along the Western or 
Austrian frontier ; it is less dense on the central 
plain, and thence fades away in the barren 
regions, to the north, the east, and the south. 
A group of six maps shows the territorial dis- 
tribution of seven nationalities, the Ruthenes 
and the Wends not occurring in any one and 
the same county, one map suffices for them 
both. A similar group of six mapson the same 
scale shows the territorial distribution of six 
religions. It is interesting to compare the two 
groups, owing to the very close connection 
in that part of the world between certain 
forms of nationality and religion; the 
Ruthene, Rouman, and Croato-Serb areas, in 
one group, corresponding pretty nearly to the 
United Greek and Orthodox Greek areas in the 
other. While on the subject of the nationali- 
ties, we may observe that the latest statistics 
refute the notion that the Magyars have the 
fewest, and the Roumans the most, children. 
The Orthodox Greek opulation has actually 
diminished during the fast ast twenty-three years ; 
the Jews, on the other hand, have increased 
more than fifty per cent. during the same time ; 
but this increase is, for the most part, to be 
attributed to immigration as that decrease is 
to emigration. The fourteenth map gives the 
comparative territorial distribution of males and 
females. The five following maps show the 
- comparative territorial statistics of marriages, 
births, and deaths. Two of these maps illustrate 
the mortality of children under five years of age; 
the first showing the ratio of this mortality to the 
general death-rate, the second its ratio to the 
births. The last map illustrates the movement 
of the population by showing where and how far 
it has increased, remained, or even diminished. 
On the whole, omitting exceptions, it is the 
western and central portions of the country in 
which the German and Magyar nationalities 
prevail that have increased their population, 
while that of the surrounding belt of barren 
mountainous country, inhabited by Slavs and 
Roumans, has actually diminished. 
A. J. PATTERSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHELLEYANA: ‘‘LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY.” 
7 Place de Vaugirard, Paris: 2 Juin, 1885. 
En feuilletant les odes de Ronsard, je tombe sur 
la piécette suivante (éd. Blanchemain, ii. 286) : 
‘* La terre les eaux va boivant, 
L’arbre la boit par la racine ; 
La mer éparse boit le vent, 
Et le soleil boit la marine. 
Le soleil est beu de la lune; 
Tout boit, soit en haut ou en bas; 
Suivant ceste reigle commune, 
Pourquoi donc ne boirons-nous pas?” 





——— 


Cette chanson ue née vous ra 
Savindideneny eae piéce de alley, bien bien 
rente d’accent et de sentiment, mais iden- 

‘dais de développement et de mouvement, 

Padorable “‘ Love’s Philosophy.” 


** The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
~ With a Anew wei 
othing e wor le ; 
eeall en os slaw divine 
one an 8 mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 
‘* See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ;— 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me?” 


La pitce de Ronsard est elle-méme, il est vrai, 

une imitation d’Anacréon. De qui Shelley 

s’est-il inspiré, de Ronsard ou d’Anacréon ? 
Interrogeons Anacréon : 


"Eis 7d alvew. 
‘H ij wéAava mle, 
miver 3& dévdpe airhy* 
mive: SdrAago’ dvabpous, 
6 8 haws Sdraccay, 
tov 8 HAwov cedfvn. 
tl wor waxeos’, éraipor, 
KW abt@ IéAovrs wive ; 

‘* BIBERE. 


Tellus bibit nigrescens 
arbor bibitque terram, 
bibitque Pye amnes, 
oat sol bibit vel ipsum, 
bibitque luna solem. 
Quid vultis, o sodales, 
arcere me bibentem ??’* 


La réponse d’Anacréon est claire et elle est 
négative. Shelley et Ronsard ont en commun 
des traits caractéristiques qui manquent a 
Anacréon ; c’est donc Ronsard et non Anacréon 
qui est le source directe de Shelley. Sans parler 
de traits moins explicites (tels que The winds 
of heaven . . . suggérés par le troisiéme vers de 
Ronsard), ces trois vers— 

‘* All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine ?’’— 


me paraissent décisifs. N’est-ce point, vers 
pour vers, la transposition en ton majeur des 
vers frangais ? 
** Tout boit, soit en haut ou en bas ; 
Suivant ceste reigle commune, 
Pourquoi donc ne boirons-nous pas,’’ 
Toute cette piéce de Shelley est un admirable 
exemple de Vidéalisation dans limitation ; je 
n’en connais d’aussi bel exemple que 
‘*Mazeppa”’ de Byron aboutissant au “ Ma- 
zeppa ”’ de Hugo. 
ne autre conclusion a tirer de ce rapproche- 
ment—ce serait que l’étude de Ronsard et de nos 
pottes du XVI* siécle, si fort & la mode 
aujourd’hui parmi une partie des poétes anglais, 
comme elle | ‘était au temps de Spenser, remonte 
plus haut qu’on ne l’imagine. 
JAMES DARMESTETER. 








SHELLEY’S EXPULSION FROM UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
University College, Oxford: June 20, 1885. 
There is a fact in connection with Shelley’s 
residence in Oxford which, so far as I know, 
has not been mentioned by apy of his bio- 


graphers. 
By a deed in ssion of University College, 
dated April 13, 1810, John Shelley Sidney, of 





* Anacreontis quae sunt et feruntur carmina 
Toy” versibus latinis reddita, ed. Nobbe (Agents 
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Penshurst Place, Kent, heir of Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, nominated Percy Bysshe Shelley to 
an exhibition on the foundation of the said 
Earl of Leicester. Another entry, dated April 
25, 1811, mentions the fact of this exhibition 
being filled up shortly after Shelley’s expulsion. 
This information I have direct fromthe Registrar 
and Senior Fellow of University College. 

Any future biographer of the poet will do 
well to notice this circumstance, as bearing on 
questions of Shelleyan genealogy. It might 
also be — to bring the fact into connection 
with Shelley’s summary expulsion from the 
College. . B. SAUNDERS. 








THE MERTON PROFESSORSHIP. 


London: June 22, 1885. 

I do not understand how Mr. Lang can 
imagine that I wish to represent the claims of 
mere literary Pew to a chair of the English 
language and literature as mythical. On the 
contrary, I expressly said that the university 
might have secured a purely literary scholar, 
whose election I would have hailed with satis- 
faction. But this scholar is neither a “light 
literary”? nor one of those heavy dummies 
whose dullness does duty for depth, but a 
highly-gifted specialist who devotes all his 
energies to his subject. Itis quite true that, 
as Mr. Lang says, ‘‘ a man of real capacity and 
knowledge, and worthy to be endowed, is 
sometimes’ driven into periodical literature 
because he is not endowed.” Mr. Lang is, 
indeed, himself a representative of a class of 
men who deserve the warm sympathy of all 
true scholars—men who devote what scanty 
leisure they can snatch from the exhausting 
profession of literature to unremunerative 
research. Defective as their results must 
sometimes be in details, they deserve far more 
respect than those professors who first make a 
great parade of their ideal devotion to science, 
and then do their writing and teaching either 
by deputy or not at all. Henry SWEET. 


Farnsfield, Notts: June 24, 1885. 

The letters of Mr. Sweet and Mr. Lang anent 
the Merton professorship will seem to some to 
be a curicus commentary on the fact that at 
seven of the recently founded provincial col- 
leges, namely, at Bangor, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, s, Nottingham, and Sheffield, there 
are no professorships of English separate from 
the Chairs of History. Until the other day, 
the same was the case at Liverpool; but there, 
when it was decided that there should be a 
professor of Gresk aswell as a professor of 
Latin, the teaching of History and English was 
also divided. This seems to show that we shall 
have to wait a long while before Mr. Sweet’s 
ideal is realised, and it is recognised that it is 
beyond the power of any but exceptional men 
to be in the rank in two subjects of such 
extent as the English language and the twelve 
hundred years of English literature. 

J. W. THoMPson. 











THE BARONS OF ORICHE. 
Hammersmith : June 15, 1885. 
I must begin my answer to the letters 
of Sir George Sitwell, Mr. Round, and Mr. 
Yeatman with— 

**Uno alla volta, per carita.” 
I am sorry it I have innocently misrepresented 
Sir George Sitwell’s conclusions, but he cannot 
fairly blame me for assuming that they were 
accurately set forth in Mr. Yeatman’s com- 
munication to the Derbyshire Times. I have to 
thank Mr. Round for reminding me that Domes- 
day does not confirm my statement that ‘‘ Ralph 
fitz Hubert was Constable of Nottingham 
Castle,” and I hasten to confess that I ought 
to have described him as “the Domesday Baron 
of Orich,” It is no excuse in my case that my 
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statement was y taken from an a 
which satisfied Dugdale, and is quoted wit 


confidence by Palgrave; and every other his- 
torian of the period except Freeman. I mean 
that circumstantial ‘‘ History of the Foundation 
of Colchester Abbey,” which is printed in the 
Monasticon (vol. iv., p. 607). This chronicle 
distinctly states that Ralph was Constable of 
Nottingham Castle and Sheriff of Notts— 
*‘Radulfus, cui commissa est custodia castelli et 
comitatus Nottinghamiae”; and that his 
brother Adam had charge of the Tower of 
Norwich after the banishment of Ralph de Waer 
in 1076. Both these appointments are equall 
ignored by Domesday, but are repeated without 
question in all the printed oy 8 of Rie. 

I cannot, however, fairly plead the excuse 
that I was misled by this chronicle, because I 
was the first to expose its untrustworthy and 
unhistorical character ; and I maintained in 1871 
that it was not to be relied on, in spite of the 
protests of my excellent friend Mr. Walter 
Rye, who has recorded our amicable dispute in 
his History of the Family of Rye (pp. 93-97). 
Mr. Freeman denounces this chronicle with his 
usual vigour in the appendix to his History of 
William Rufus (pp. 463-5); but, with this excep- 
tion, it has hitherto been accepted as genuine 
history, which contains details found nowhere 
else of the accession of William Rufus. 

After this frank admission that I have care- 
lessly repeated a statement which comes from a 
discredited authority, I accept Mr. Round’s 
correction, and pass on to Mr. Yeatman’s 
objections to the later pedigree. 

For a detailed answer I must refer Mr. 
Yeatman to my paper on Edward of Salisbury 
in Notes and Queries (1871 or 1872), which was 
written in answer to the memoir by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, published in the Salisbury 
volume of the Archaeological Journal. This 

r contains the pedigree to which the Eyton 
itt 8S. refer, and it will be found that most of 
Mr. Yeatman’s objections are fully answered 
by anticipation. 

He admits that one of Ralph fitz Hubert’s 
daughters took for her second husband Hasculf 
de Tani, and that Graelent de Tani was her son. 
Now as Graelent joined in his mother’s gift to 
Bermondsey in 1107, his mother’s first husband 
must have died in or before the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus. That this first husband was 
Edward of Salisbury, and that the Edward 
who was the father of Leonia de Stuteville was 
not Edward the Domesday sheriff, ‘‘ dimidiated 
fae Mr. Yeatman a pa to make my theories 

t,” can be briefly and conclusively proved. 

It is recorded in the Plea Roll of 1202 
(Placitorum Abbreviatio, p. 41) that the manor 
of Gunby in Lincolnshire, which formed part 
of the Domesday barony of Ralph fitz Hubert, 
was recovered by legal process in the reign of 
Henry II. from Graelent de Tani by Leonia, 
wife of Robert de Stuteville and daughter of 
Edward of Salisbury, who was Graelent’s eldest 
brother (frater primogenitus). Mr. Yeatman’s 
difficulty that Edward’s name is spelt in this 
record ‘‘Salebir,” instead of ‘‘Salisbir”’ is 
cleared up altogether by the entry in the 
Rotulus de Dominabus, 1186 (p. 38), where 
Leonia’s parentage is set forth beyond the 

ibility of cavilling. ‘‘Uxor Roberti de 

tuteville est de parentela Edwardi de Sales- 
buria ex parte patris, et ex parte matris est 
de progenie Rogeri de Raimes.” If further 
proof of identity is wanted, we have the 
grant by Edward of Salisbury to the Norman 
Abbey of Bocherville of a rentcharge out of 
his wife’s fief of Raimes in the Pays de Caux, 
which was subsequently confirmed by his 
daughter Leonia and her husband. 

If Mr. Yeatman seriously disbelieves in the 
existence of a second Edward of Salisbury, he 
might well ty to find some other name for 
the elder brother of Graelent de Tani, who was 





yas da 1170. For the Domesday Edward of 
Salisbury is found subscribing charters - 
Sheriff of Wiltshire soon after the Conquest o 
England. He survived the Conqueror; but 
‘* Edward Vice-Comes” signs no more ¢ 

after 1090, and the name of Edward of Salisbury 
does not occur again until 1119, when he 
appears in Normandy as a valiant warrior, and 
King Henry’s standard bearer at the battle of 
Brenmule (Urderic Vitalis, Lib. xii. Cap. 18). 
He attested in March 1120 the King’s grant 
of the honour of Bainard to Robert fitz 
Richard de Clare; but a younger son would 


y|not enjoy his father’s precedence, and the 


name of Edward de Sarisburie stands low in 
the list of witnesses. The Bocherville Char- 
ters show that Edward married the heiress 
of the Norman fief of Raimes, and that he 
died shortly before 1130, for the Pipe Roll of 
that year includes the fine for his widow’s 
second marriage to Pagan de Hocton, by 
whom she is known to have had a daughter. 
It is so incredible that the Wiltshire Sheriff of 
1070 would be fighting valiantly in 1119, and 
would leave a marriageable widow in 1130, that 
the existence of more than one Edward of Salis- 
eee "reas a positive chronological necessity. 

. Yeatman at the end of his letter rambles 
too far afield for me to follow him; but he must 
forgive my assuring him that if there is any 
truth in records (or, as he calls her, 
Graecia), wife of Brian de Insula, was not 
the sister of Leonia de Raimes, and did not 
sing Sang a family named Saleby. I must 
refer him to the Rotulus de Dominabus, and 
to the Chartulary of Bocherville Abbey for 
the true coheirs of the fief of Raimes; but 
Grace’s pedigree is well ascertained. She 
appears in the Testa de Nevill as the mesne tenant 
of Saleby and Hainton and other Lincolnshire 
manors, which were inherited by her father, 
Thomas fitz William, from his father, William 
fitz Haco, who was the tenant in 1115, as I have 
shown elsewhere (Landowners in Lindsey, 1114- 
16). Mr. Yeatman will find, too, that although 
Brian had no issue by Grece, he left three 
daughters by his first wife Matilda. 


I know from experience that Mr. Yeatman — 


will take it in good part that, while I appreciate 
the value of the facts which his industry brings 
to light, I cannot always accept his interpreta- 
tion of them; but pioneers in an unexplored 
field must expect sometimes to lose their way, 
especially when they are haunted at every turn 
by the ghosts of imaginary Albinis. 
EDMOND CHESTER WATERS. 








IS OLYMPUS VISIBLE ¥ROM PREVESA ? 

Oxford: June 22, 1885, 
As the question whether Olympus is visible 
from Prevesa has been raised in your columns, 
I think it may be safely affirmed that whatever 
other mountain Lord Beaconsfield may have 
seen from Prevesa, he certainly did not see 
Olympus, because the distance is more than 
100 miles, and the range of Pindus, one of the 
most massive in Greece, intervenes. From the 
Straits of Artemisium, as Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall 
saw it, and from the neighbouring part of 
Euboea, as I once saw it in the month of May, 
Olympus is conspicuous with its snowy sum- 
mits ; but then the distance is considerably less, 

and there is no high ground between. 
H. F. Tozer. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


MonpaAy, June 29, 8.30 p.m. hical : ** A Journey 


Geogra 
ugh te +e? oem to the Webbe She- 
r. F. L, James. 


Suapendy, dele 6 Ais oan hestehachentaih Dentinle « 
Annpal Genesee! Mocting. | Lengrecens Demeres,” 
AY Hartshorne. “Stone Moulds tor Ossting Bpear- 
mer hg ef Bove Lecture, “ Recent Ad- 
vances in Zoology,” by Prof. ¥. Jeffrey Bell. 
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SCIENCE. 


Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
Ancients. By M.G. Watkins. (Elliot Stock.) 


Unvrr the above title—which, by the way, 
is that which I myself chose some few years 
ago for a small work on the same subject 
containing the substance of a course of lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution—the Rev. 
M. G. Watkins has written a very interesting 
and suggestive book of about 250 pages. He 
discourses on various matters relating to 
ancient navural history, often tracing these 
beliefs through their mediaeval modifications. 
We have chapters on ‘‘ A Homeric Bestiary,” 
‘Greek and Roman Dogs,” ‘ Antiquarian 
Notices of the British Dog,” ‘‘The Cat,” 
“Owls,” ‘‘ Pygmies,” ‘ Elephants,” ‘The 
Horse,” ‘‘Gardens,” ‘‘Hunting among the 
Ancients,”’ ‘‘ The Romans as Acclimatisers in 
Britain,” ‘Virgil as an Ornithologist,” 
‘¢ Roses,” ‘‘ Wolves,” ‘‘ Ancient Fish-lore,”’ 
‘¢ Mythical Animals,” ‘‘ Oysters,” and 
‘* Pearls.” The subject of ancient natural 
history is a very wide one, and, although the 
mine is rich in the ore of curious animal and 
plant folklore—it has scarcely any science— 
there are not many workers in it. Mr. 
Watkins may fairly be congratulated on his 
contributions, which, though fragmentary and 
greatly indebted, as he owns, to the labours 
of previous workers, display a good deal of 
honest research and a laudable enthusiasm in 
his subject. He very truly says that 
‘* all the natural history of the ancients labours 
under the same faults—faults inseparable, how- 
ever, from the infancy of the race—an inability 
to discriminate with any accuracy, great igno- 
rance of anatomy and physiology, and a habit of 
accepting statements on insufficient evidence.” 
He is not happy, however, in his instance of 
the ‘‘common consent ’—which Sir Thomas 
Browne gives as a vulgar error—viz., that the 
crocodile grows as long as it lives. There is 
much reason to believe that the crocodile and 
other saurians have no limited period of in- 
crease, but continue to grow throughout life, 
and Mr. Watkins may find a very probable 
philosophical explanation of the exceptional 
fact of non-definite limits of growth in certain 
animals in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Biology, vol. i., p. 126. The chapter on the 
animals mentioned by Homer is very good and 
interesting. Homer’s allusions to animal life 
are on the whole correct. In his frequent 
allusions to the lion, for instance, I do not 
remember anything which is not true to 
natural history fact, and one can fully agree 
with Mr. Watkins when he says, 
‘*in contemplating the wide range of Homer’s 
natural history, and the evident love with 
which he dwells upon some of the nobler forms 
of animal life, we cannot help being struck 
mt a prodigality of his allusions to animals” 
p- 18). 

Having myself for very many years paid 
close attention to ancient natural history, a 
few points strike me in the perusal of Mr. 
Watkins’s work on which, with the best pos- 
sible motive, I will offer a few remarks. 
There is a passage in the J/iad having refer- 
ence to angling, the meaning of which Mr. 
Watkins fails to elucidate. Homer writes : 


‘H 3 podruBdalvy ixérn es Bucody ipovoev, 
Hre kar’ dypavaoo Bods xépas éuBeBavia, 
“Epxerat @unorpow én’ ix@ba: Kijpa pépovea: 
(xxiv. 80-82.) 








Mr. Watkins translates ‘‘ But she [Iris] 
plunged into the depths of the sea like a 
leaden plumb which in the horn of an ox of 
the stall entering the sea drops through it, 
bearing death to ravening fishes.” The almost 
total absence of the necessary comma here 
causes perplexity. He finds a difficulty in 
the use of the horn; “it was probably a 


sheath coming over the bait, either to prevent 


its being washed off or to protect it from 
crabs and the like;” but surely the sheath 
which would protect the bait from crabs 
would act in the same way for the fishes. 
The late Lord Derby thought that the piece 
of lead was encased in the horn; but the 
passage is well explained by Suidas and the 
Scholiast : ‘‘the fishermen prepared a tube of 
horn which they placed upon the fishing line to 
prevent the fish biting off the hook” (see also 
Damm’s Lex., 8.v. xépas). At the bottom of 
the line was the baited hook; above it a 
cylindrical piece of perforated horn, perhaps 
about the thickness of a tobacco pipe-stem ; 
and then, on the top, the leaden weight, 
which, from a certain rude rememblance to a 
dolphin, was called déAdus by Oppian (Hal. 
iii. 290). The passage would, therefore, be 
rendered, ‘‘ She sank to the bottom of the sea 
like the leaden weight fastened above ‘the 
horn” of a fishing line (xara xépas éuPeBavia). 

Were oysters eaten by the Greeks of the 
Homeric age? Mr. Watkins, interpreting the 
Greek word rjOcea (Jl. xvi. 747) to mean 
‘‘ oysters,” decides unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. Is it at all certain that the word 
770ea denotes ‘‘ oysters”? It occurs nowhere 
else in Homer, and the poet never mentions 
the ordinary word dorpeov or dorpeov for an 
oyster. We know what Aristotle’s r7Oea 
mean. His description is so precise that 
there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
Ascidia, or tunicated molluscs, are denoted. 
Archestratus of Syracuse (circ. B.c. 367), a 
great authority on all matters relating to fish, 
shell-fish, &c., clearly distinguishes between 
dotpea and tibea (Athenaeus, iii. 44). As 
the Greeks ate Actiniae and sea-urchins, they 
may have eaten tunicated molluscs, some 
kinds of which are now eaten in South 
America, and are said to taste like lobster. 
At any rate, it is unsafe to affirm decidedly, 
on the evidence before us, that the Homeric 
Greeks ate oysters. 

The ¢ettix of the Greeks should be translated 
“* cicada,”’ not ‘‘ grasshopper.” 

The historical biography of the cat yet 
remains to be written. Few will accept 
Mr. Watkins’s proposed derivation of our word 
“puss” from the Egyptian bass, or bast, 
“leopard,” ‘‘ cat,” or that of ‘‘cat” from 
catus, “cunning.” Martial’s cattae (Zp. xiii. 
69) occur among the mention of several 
birds, and probably refer to some bird in high 
request as a dainty food; and the word, I 
think, has nothing to do with the mediaeval 
Latin catta. Mr. Watkins does not seem to 
agree with the late Prof. Rolleston that the 
domestic mouse-killer of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was the white-breasted marten 
(Mustela foina), and that they were un- 
acquainted with any domesticated felis in 
their own countries in classical times. He 
quotes a passage from Pliny which in all 
probability does refer to the domesticated felis, 
and then adds : 


Arguing from this and similar passages, the 











late Prof. Rolleston and others believed that 
the domestic animal of the Greeks and Romans 
for which we now use the cat was the white- 
breasted marten. The word felis, it is true, is 
commonly used for the weasel, but, on the 
other hand, its Greek synonym afAovpos, accord- 
ing to the best derivation by Buttmann, 
applies exactly to the wavy motion of the tail 
so poe to the cat family ” (Gleanings, p. 62, 
63). 
Prof. Rolleston, in to me his most convincing 
memoir, does not refer to that passage in 
Pliny. He was well aware that in later 
times the Romans, at all events, used the word 
felis either for a feline or a musteline, so that 
Pliny’s and Phaedrus’s felis or feles may well 
be a domesticated cat. As to aidovpos, it 
always means a “cat”; as Rolleston ex- 
pressly states, it ‘‘ seems always to stand for 
a felis domesticus or catus.” Classical allu- 
sions to the aiAovpos as a mouse-killing cat 
occur in Herodotus, Aristotle, Callimachus, 
and Oppian; but in all these cases the cats 
alluded to are either Egyptian animals, or 
wild cats, or else the authors, who mention 
aiAovpos, either lived in or had visited 
Alexandria. There is no classical allusion to 
any domesticated aiAovpos as kept by the 
Greeks themselves, and this was Dr. Rolles- 
ton’s position. By the way, I may observe 
that the assertion lately made that it is only 
the male cat with blue eyes that is deaf, is 
not correct. I had a white Persian female 
cat with one blue eye, which was unmistake- 
ably deaf, and her mother and daughters, 
similarly with blue eyes, were all more or less 
deaf; neither can one accept Mr. Mivart’s 
opinion that the cat, when tormenting a 
mouse, is doing so in order to keep her claws 
clean. In the first place, the cat’s claws during 
the performance are nearly always, according 
to my own repeated observations, retracted ; 
moreover, such a method of cleaning its claws 
would seem to be most inefficient: one may 
as well talk of cleaning one’s teeth with a 
beef-steak! For cleansing purposes cats make 
use of curtains, through which they insert 
their claws, or cane-seated or leather chairs, &c. 

In his chapter on “Owls,” Mr. Watkins 
has missed the true signification of the 
Greek word ox#, which he says comes from 
its ‘‘hooting.” A curious bit of folklore 
hangs on that word oxo. According to 
Aelian (NV. H. xv. 28) and other writers, this 
little owl was supposed to be a great imitator ; 
whatever it saw a man do, the bird would do 
also, and this mocking habit gave it its name 
of the ‘“‘mocker” or “‘imitator” (cxdrrw), 
and was also the means by which it was 
captured. A man quietly gets as near to the 
owl as possible—the Scéps being more diurnal 
than most owls—and begins to dance opposite 
to it; whereupon Scédps begins to dance also, 
it cannot help imitating what it sees; then 
other little owls, seeing what their brother 
is doing, flock together, and join in the dance. 
Athenaeus (who calls the owl ofus) says “‘ they 
move just like puppets pulled by strings.” 
While they are all thus dancing and bobbing, 
the fowler comes stealthily behind and seizes 
them unobserved, “for they are wholly 
occupied with the delight they take in their 
dance.” However, they will have ‘‘ to dance 
to another tune,” for they will be cooked and 
eaten. 

There are, I think, other statements in these 
Gleanings which require modification, and 
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some which are quiteincorrect. For instance, 
we are told that the elephant is never repre- 
sented among the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
It may not very often be depicted, but 
Brugsch gives the figure of an elephant with 
raised proboscis as having the phonetic sound 
of ab, ‘“‘an elephant”; it occurs in hiero- 
glyphs (Land of the Elephant) in the name of 
Elephantine, and at Philae the Nile-god is 
represented offering an elephant which a king 
presents to Isis; this animal, however, does 
not figure in Egyptian mythology. The 
elephant reminds one of the mammoth, which 
word is supposed by some to be ‘“ merely 
a form of behemoth,” through the inter- 
change of the letters 4 and m. ‘The Arabs 
in the ninth and two succeeding centuries 
showed immense enterprise, their traders 
frequenting the border-lands of Siberia, and 
probably first initiating the trade in fossil 


’ ivory throughout the West” (p. 102). Isit not 


more probable that the word mammoth comes 
direct from the Russian maman‘, Siberian 
mammont, than that it should have an Arabic 
source? A current belief among the Tartars 
is that mammoth remains are those of a huge 
subterranean animal which, mole-like, lived 
under the ground, hence called mammoth 
from Tartar mamma ‘‘the earth” (see Skeat 
Et. Dict. s8.v.). The assertion that leeks, 
onion, and garlic were esteemed sacred by 
the Egyptians (p. 167) rests on the authority 
of Plutarch, Juvenal and Pliny ; but there is 
no evidence from the monuments that these 
vegetables were held sacred; on the contrary, 
they were extensively used as food. On 
p. 168 we are told that “‘in Egypt, where 
there are no vines, the natives drank a wine 
made from barley.” The assertion that the 
vine was not cultivated in Egypt is one of 
Herodotus’s errors (ii. 76): it was cultivated 
throughout Egypt from the Mediterranean to 
the Cataracts; is frequently noticed in the 
Scriptures, and is mentioned as growing in 
Egypt by ancient writers. In the chapter on 
pearls and oysters (p. 246) Mr. Watkins says, 
*¢ Aristotle gives an elaborate account of the 
oyster’s habits and economy.’ The passage, 
which is condensed from the Hist. Anim. iv. 6, 
refers to the tethya, and is on the whole a very 
good account of the organisation of an Ascidian, 
which, as I said before, is the creature denoted 
by the Greek word; and nowhere in his History 
of Animals does Aristotle give an elaborate 
account of the oyster’s anatomy. 

Mr. Watkins’s book, with certain exceptions, 
is on the whole very praiseworthy, full of 
interesting matter, and written in a very 
agreeable style, and one to which the student 
of ancient natural history will often turn with 
profit and pleasure. W. Hoveuton. 








THE NEW ORGAN OF THE SCIENCE 
OF LANGUAGE, 


THE Internationale Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft, edited by Dr. Techmer 
with the co-operation of the leading compara- 
tive philologists of Europe and America, has 
now reached the end of the first year of its 
existence. The two parts of the first volume 
are complete, each of them forming a hand- 
some volume in itself. We have already drawn 
attention to the first part, with its sumptuous 
form and varied contents. No expense or 
trouble has been spared to make the new 
periodical worthy of the study it represents ; 





indeed there are few branches of science which 
can boast of so princely and ably-conducted an 
organ. It is international in the truest sense, as 
a glance at the name of its contributors will 
show, while no side of linguistic science has 
been neglected in it. The unpublished letters 
and MS. of Wilhelm Von Humboldt, which have 
been given to the world in it for the first time, 
show that the psychology of language has 
received full attention; and the name of the 
editor is of itself a sufficient tee that 
phonetics will be treated of with all the detail 
their warmest advocates can desire. 

The articles contained in the first part have 
already been noticed in the AcaDEmy ; those of 
the second part are in no away inferior to 
them in variety, interest or value. Pott, the 
veteran of scientific philogy, eontinues his 
introduction to linguistic science in general, and 
a review of recent literature bearing upon it, 
a subject which his unrivalled stores of learning 
make him peculiarly fitted to undertake. A 
suggestive and stimulating article is contributed 
by Kruszewski on the Principles of Linguistic 
Development, which will be particularly wel- 
come to philological scholars, as the original 
Russian in which it ap made it @ sealed 
book to most of them. The freshness of the 
views put forward in it is, in great measure, 
due to the isolation in which Russian students 
of comparative philology have until lately been 
forced to live. Radloff writes on ‘‘ Reading 
and Learning to Read,” and the volume contains 
an unpublished monograph of W. von Hum- 
boldt on the characteristics of the general type 
of language. Whatever Humboldt wrote on such 
a question possesses permanent value. 

Besides these articles on the problems and 
principles of linguistic science in general, there 
are several on special questions from the pen of 
the most eminent “specialists” of the day. 
The influence of Lithuanian on Finnish is dealt 
with by Donner, and the results pointed out 
which r on the history of culture; G. von 
der Gabelentz explains the real character of 
Chinese grammar ; Himly writes on the isolating 
languages of Indo-China ; and Lundell on the 
study of dialects. One of the chief features of 
the volume, however, is the exhaustive review 
given by the editor of the books, articles, and 

pers relating to the science of language which 
oan appeared of late in Europe or where. 
Hardly anything seems to have escaped his 
notice, which is the more wonderful consider- 
ing the wide sense in which he understands his 
science. This review alone ought to find a 
place for the volume on the shelves of every 
philologist’s library. For every one, however, 
who cares to study linguistic science in any 
one of its many branches, or who would keep 
abreast of the researches and discoveries that 
are being made in it, the new periodical is 
simply indispensable; while its clear and 
beautiful type, its good paper and ample index 
render the use of it a real pleasure. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* ARABIAN MATRIAROHATE,” 
Oxford : June 23, 1885. 

In March last Dr. J. W. Redhouse made a 
communication to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
entitled ‘* Notes on Prof. E. B. Tylor’s Arabian 
Matriarchate, propounded by him, as President 
of the Anthropological Section, British Associa- 
tion, Montreal, 1884.” While thanking Dr. 
Redhouse for the honorific terms in which he 
writes of me, I must disclaim with most of the 
praise most of the blame accompanying it. In 
fact, his writ has been served on the wrong man. 
Of the eighteen pages of his paper, fifteen are 
occupied in demolishing arguments on the 
ancient prevalence of female kinship and 
totemism in Arabia and elsewhere put forward 





by Dr. C. A. Wilken, of Leyden, and Prof 
Robertson Smith—arguments which their 
authors may probably be prepared to defend, but 
which I am not the proper champion of, inas- 
much as I never mentioned them, to say nothing 
of “propounded.” The one passage in my 
Montreal address which is to the purpose 
follows on a remark as to relics of ancient 
matriarchalism being preserved in the midst of 
newer patriarchal institutions. ‘‘ For instance, 
among the Arabs to this day, strongly patriarchal 
as their society is in most respects, there survives 
that most matriarchal idea that one’s nearest 
relative is not one’s father, but one’s maternal 
uncle.” Dr. Redhouse reproduces this (p. 19) 
between inverted commas, leaving out, how- 
ever, the words italicised, and then proceeds 
to point out that in modern Islam the law 
of inheritance is not matriarchal, as if I had 
said it was, whereas my omitted clause 
implies plainly enough the contrary. Of course 
the omission was through inadvertence, but it 
makes me look unnecessarily foolish. Now as 
to my statement that the Arabs to this day 
have the notion of the maternal uncle being 
one’s nearest relative (by which I mean the 
person most closely related to him in body and 
mind), Dr. Redhouse says that this assertion is 
‘* startling and utterly groundless.” But I can 
only say, after re-reading Prof. Wetzstein’s 
paper (Zeitschrift fiir gig og vol. xii., p. 244), 
that the idea does exist to this day among the 
Arabs, who trace a man’s physical and moral 
character rather to his Khal, or maternal uncle, 
than to his father. There remains the question 
of chief interest anthropologically, whether this 
idea of the relation of the maternal uncle is a 
relic of matriarchal custom or not. Dr. Red- 
house’s objections deserve, and will receive, all 
the attention due to the criticism of so eminent 
an Orientalist, but the point can hardly be 
settled without more investigation. His own 
view that it isa mere way of expressing rela- 
tion to the secluded mother seems hardly to 
meet the whole set of facts, such as the use of 
the term ‘‘ maternal uncle” as an appellation 
of respect and affection. When Me mmed 
thanked Sa’ad (who was not his kinsman) by 
taking him publicly by the hand and saying, 
‘This is my Khal!” he did what would have 
been quite natural in a matriarchal country. 
And as to the notion being connected with the 
seclusion of women, the Jews do not seclude 
their women, yet the saying, ‘‘ Most sons go 
after the mother’s brother,” belongs to the 
Talmudic period. E. B. Tyzor. 








OBITUARY. 


A WIDE circle of friends will be shocked to 
hear of the death of Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, which 
took place very suddenly on June 21, The son 
of the late Prebendary Vaux, he was born in 
1818, and educated at Westminster School and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. Immediately after 
taking his degree, he received an appointment 
in the British Museum, where he rose to be 
Keeper of the Coins and Medals. From 
1871 to 1876 he was engaged on cataloguing 
coins in the Bodleian Library at Oxfo: In 
1876 he was elected secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and for some time acted as 
secretary also to the Royal Society of Literature. 
Mr. Vaux was the author of several popular 
books on coins, on antiquities, and on the early 
history of the East; and he contributed largely 
to the Journals and Transactions of learned 
societies. The reports that he wrote annually 
for the Royal Asiatic Society, with special atten- 
tion to obituary notices and bibliography, 
constitute an invaluable record for all Oriental 
students. It is the man, however, rather than 
the scholar, who will live aa in the grate- 
ful memory of his friends. ere are many to 
whom the rooms in Albemarle Street will never 
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again seem the same, now that they have lost 
that active presence, that genial face, that 
friendly voice. It is impossible that his place 
can be filled, as he filled it. But we cannot re- 
frain from taking advantage of the occasion to 
say that there is now among us an Oriental 
scholar of the highest distinction—appreciated 
better by none than by this year’s president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society—whose name will 
occur to all in connection with the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Vaux’s lamented death. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE last number of the Mineralogical Magazine 
contains Prof. Bonney’s Presidential Address 
to the Mineralogical Society. Speaking as a 
petrologist, he condemns the weakness which 
so many mineralogists betray for giving new 
names to varieties founded on some trivial dis- 
tinction of form or structure, colour or com- 
position. He likewise calls attention to the 
vicious practice of regarding as minerals certain 
substances, such as obsidian, which are known 
to be composite bodies, and as such should be 
classed as rocks rather than as minerals. There 
is no doubt that Prof. Bonney’s strictures, 
though bluntly expressed, are not unmerited. 


THE committee of the Berlin Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde have resolved to erect a monument to 
Dr. Gustav Nachtigall upon the spot where he 
died, at Cape Palmas. A bust of the traveller 
is also to be placed in the society’s library. An 
appeal for contributions has been sent out to 
the German graphical societies. A monu- 
ment is also projected for his native town, 
Stendal. 


THE Karte des Westlichen Theiles der Siidsee 
(Hamburg: Friederichsen) shows the area re- 
cently taken under German protection. It 
extends from the Equator to 8° 8. latitude, 
between the meridian 141° and 154° E. longi- 
tude; thus including the large islands New 
Britain and New Ireland, which, with the 
adjacent Admiralty group, have become the 
‘Bismarck Archipelago,” and a commanding 
share of the north-eastern parts of New Guinea, 
to be known henceforth as Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land. There are also, rather coarsely printed, 
several insets of harbours recently surveyed. 
A goodly array of names is given along the 
_ coast. The old nomenclature is not much 
changed. Capt. Moresby’s Mt. Disraeli re- 
mains with the alternative name of ‘‘ Schopen- 
hauer Geb”; but the rival, ‘‘ Mt. Gladstone,” 
is expunged, which seems ungrateful. 


WITH reference to Mr. W. T. Watkin’s letter 
on ‘Active Volcanoes in Britain” in the 
ACADEMY of last week, the Rev. J. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall calls attention to the two following 
passages: ‘‘The side of the mountain [Moel 
Fammau] towards Flintshire is remarkable for 
its volcanic appearance’’—A Hundbook for the 
Vale of Clwyd, by W. Davis (Ruthin, 1856), 

. 169 ; and “‘ The range of hills (chiefly Wen- 
Sede shale) including Moel Fammau ... is 
divided into short, isolated ridges, or conical 
eminences, by a series of elevated passes, which 
few, I think, would hesitate to regard as ancient 
breaches made by the sea”—T'he Scenery of 
England and Wales, its Character and Origin, by 
D. Mackintosh (1869), p. 256. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE address of the president of the Philo- 
logical Society, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, delivered 
at the anniversary meeting last month, has been 
published in a stout pamphlet of 142 pages, 
which can be obtained from Messrs. Triibner for 
one shilling. Its chief interest lies in Mr. 


Murray’s report upon the English Dictionary, 
where he replies to some of his reviewers; and 
an appendix contains a list of readers and of the 
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books read by them for the Dictionary, with an 
approximate number of the quotations supplied. 

ne reader alone has supplied no less than 
123,000 quotations. The address likewise in- 
corporates four reports on special branches of 
pt ilology: Slavonic, by Mr. W. R. Morfill; 

ungarian, by Mr. A. J. Patterson; Turkish, 
by . E. G. Browne; and the Hamitic 
Languages of North Africa, by Mr. R. N. 
Cust, together with a paper on ‘“ The Practical 
Study o Langusge," printed in phonetic spel- 
ling, by Mr. H. Sweet. 

AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Weil read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Iliad and Greek International Law.” He 
argued that the passage in the seventh book, 
where the Trojans beg for a truce in order to 
bury their dead, must be a late interpolation. 
In Homeric times the universal rule (except in 
the case of Hector) is that slain enemies are 
exposed to dogs and birds. To grant them 
sepulture is a mitigation of the customs of war 
conspicuous in historical times, and first heard 
of in the Thebaid, when the Thebans were 
victorious over the Argives. M. Mowat read a 
paper upon the origin of the phrase “ domus 
divina.” It is applied to the Imperial family as 
early as the time of Augustus, though (as is 
wellknown) Augustus himself always repudiated 
divine honours. The explanation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency is that ‘‘divina” refers 
back to Julius Caesar, upon whom the title of 
‘* divus”” had been conferred on his death. The 
epithet, therefore, originally implied descent 
from Julius. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville read a 
paper upon two dedicatory inscriptions to Mars 
recently foundnear Bourges—“‘ Marti Mogetio ” 
and “‘ Marti Rigisamo.” The former of these 
epithets he would explain as meaning “ glori- 
ous,”” being the past participle passive of a verb 
‘*to make great.” The latter epithet, which 
also occurs in the British isles, he would derive 
from ria, ‘‘a king,” and the termination -samus, 
he would compare to the Latin superlative in 
-simus. ‘* Rigisamus ” would thus mean “‘ most 
royal” or “‘ most powerful.” 














MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Epvucation Socrery.—(Monday, June 15.) 


A parEer on ‘The Education of the Will’? was 
read by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. For the purposes of 
educational enquiry, more especially, the will may 
be defined as the expression of self, either to 
oneself as in thought, or to others as in speech, 
or in the production of physical effects on the 
environment by actions in the ordinary sense. 
Since it is then this expression of self which con- 
stitutes an act as the result of a mental movement, 
and therefore an act of will, the educator’s part 
in the education of the will consists in surrounding 
the individual with such influences as shall evoke 
from him vigorous and appropriate expressions of 
himself. Expression, i.e., will as such, has a triple 
character; and the educator must therefore con- 
sider it in each of three aspects—(1) as implying 
a certain quantitative and qualitative ‘‘self’’ to 
be expressed—i.e., a concrete, of ideas, feelings, 
and habits; (2) as implying a certain degree, more 
or less, of og reg on the part of that ‘‘ seif’’ to 
‘put itself forth,’? to develop itself further as 
a self, and to realise itself in acts on its surround- 
ings; (3) as implying the production of results in 
acquired capacities—logical, ethical, and physical— 
progress being dependent on the acquisition and 
accumulation of such results as a means of further 
expression ready to hand presenting lines of least 
resistance to the central “‘self.”” To educate the 
will, is, therefore, in the first place, to educate the 
central ‘‘ self’? of ideas to a greater fullness and 
accuracy of ideas; in the second place, it is to 
educate spontaneity, to stimulate and encourage 
expression; in the third place, it is to demand, 
and otherwise cause to be produced, by securing 
the performance of those acts which produce them, 
certain habits of thought, desire, and action. 
While, on the one hand, will has this 








triple 
aspect, will-education has a dual ond, comgelting 
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(1) the individual’s growth in force—i.e., the 
intensification of himself; and (2) the develop- 
ment of individual personality in such a way that 
the natural expression of that mality in 
thought and in act shall constantly tend to the 
production of useful acts, and the consequent 
formation of good character. Educational ézrors 
arise from a want of balance in the degree of 
attention paid to these two ends respectively, and 
educational skill consists in helping on each 
without injury to the production of the other. 
There are thus two ends, and three aspects of each, 
to be considered. In this statement of the 
problem, the general principles for its solution in 
any particular case are implied, while much 
remains toe be said as to the [mer siggr con- 
ditions on which that solution depends. Success, 
moreover, will always depend on the insight and 
skill of the parent or teacher individually 
concerned. 


Royat Historica Socrery.—(Thursday, June 18.) 


James Hrywoop, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Hyde Clarke read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Examination 
of the Atlantis recorded by Plato in reference to 
Protohistoric Communications with America,’ in 
which he continued his investigations into the 
historical evidence of such communications, re- 
jecting the hypothesis of the disruption of inter- 
course being caused during the geological period. 
Collecting together the accounts of America to be 
found in the ancient historians, he considered that 
the cause recorded by Plato—the defeat of the 
great king of the west in a naval battle of the 
Mediterranean—was sufficient. As he lost his 
European end African dominions in Mauritania, 
Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, there was no 
longer the foothold for oe by barks by 
the currents. The result of the movement of the 
great wave of Semitic and Aryan invasion towards 
the West was finally to destroy the old Iberian 
opulations, and to leave nothing behind as to the 
ormer open navigation, except the vague tradition 
transmitted to the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, and Hellenes. The discrepancies as to 
elephants and horses in the accounts of Plato were 
accounted for by names of such animals similar to 
those of Africa given to the tapir, llama, vicuna, 
and alpaca. The fall of the great western Iberian 
power must have been attended with a wide- 
spreading revolution affecting the ancient world 
and resulting in the fall of the former culture. 
In America it must —_, been — = 
corresponding effects, as the kingdoms described, 
being no longer assisted by naval powers from the 
old world, must have fallen. Hence there, too, the 
original culture, reco ble as correspon: to 
that of Babylonia and Egypt, must have 
arrested in its development by the savage hordes 
which recovered independence and overthrew the 
empires of Mexico and Peru. Mr. Olarke stated 
that it was the study of the ancient evidences 
lingering to the time of Columbus which gave him 
hope in his researches and enabled him to obtain 
a successful result. A discussion followed, in 
which Fung Yee, Gen. Norton, Messrs. Collet and 
Mijatovitch and Miss Marshall took part. 


Socrery or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, June 18.) 


Dr. Evans, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Calverly 
exhibited a cast of a sculptured stone from 
Cumberland, decorated with Thor’s hammer, the 
fylfot, the triskele, and other symbols.—Mr. 
Ferguson exhibited the Dormont Book of the 
Corporation of Carlisle, dated 1561. It contains 
rules for carrying on the business of the corpora- 
tion, and bye-laws enforced by the corporation. 
Among the former, disagreeing with the majority 
at council meetings was forbidden under a penalty ; 
and among the latter Mr. Ferguson mentioned 
several sanitary tions, such as the prohibi- 
tion of casting any filth into or near wells, and 
laws forbidding unchartered Scots to dwell within 
the town. The names of several trade guilds 
occur in the book, as butchers, tanners, and 

lovers, but there was none having connection with 
building. Admiral Sprat read a continuation of 
his paper on the Island of Symi in the Dorian 
gulf, and exhibited a collection of dolls dressed by 
the inhabitants to show the costumes of Cerigo, 
Orete, and other islands.—Mr. Lambert exhibited 
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from various churches in Herefordshire.—There 
were also exhibited rubbings from an inscription 
of the font at Bootle, Cumberland, and from 
another in Rabycote farmhouse, which had origin- 
ally been in Holme Cultram Abbey. 


Prez Rout Socrery.—(First Annual General 
Meeting, Monday, June 22.) 

W. ©. Bortasz, Ese., President, in the Chair.— 
Sir William Hardy (Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records), Canon G. T. O. Bridgeman, Col. Alex- 
ander Ridgway, the Rev. J. 8. Davies, Messrs. 
¥F. C. Bayard, J. J. Cartwright (treasurer of the 
Camden Society), J. B. Davidson, G. O. Miall, 
H. 8. Milman (director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries), Hugh Penfold, J. A. ©. Vincent, and 
other members of the society, were present. The 
adoption of the reports of the council and of the 
auditors (Messrs. W. C. Metcalfe and J. H. Round) 
was moved by the President, seconded by Mr. J. B. 
Davidson, and carried unanimously. The President 
commented on the good work which was being 
effected by the society. In the present condition 
of financial matters at the Treasury, he said it 
seemed far from likely that any assistance tending 
to further the objects the society had in view 
would be forthcoming from that quarter. This, 
however, could not be helped; and it appeared 
most probable that, for some time to come, the 
achievement of such a truly national undertaking 
as the scheme of the society undoubtedly was 
would have to depend solely upon the support of 
the members. The third volume of the society’s 
publications (Introduction to the Study of the Pipe 
Rolls) had been dited in order that it might 
be laid upon the table at the meeting. The style 
of the volume reflects credit on the money’ 
printers, Messrs. Wyman & Sons. The two helio- 
type facsimiles (being a specimen of the Pipe 
Roll of 5 Hen. IT., and a plate of the most ancient 
Tallies extant at the Public Record Office), pre- 
pared by Mr. Praetorius, of the British Museum, 
constitute a very attractive, as well as useful, 
feature. Much pleasure was manifested at the 
announcement that the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
W. Baliol Brett, had consented to become the 
patron of the society. The proceedings terminated 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, 

TO by the Rev. J. S. Davies, and secunded 

y Mr. J. J. Cartwright. 


AntHRopotocicaL InstiruTs.—(Tuesday, June 23.) 


F, Garon, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Lady 
Brassey exhibited a collection of objects of ethno- 
logical interest from Polynesia.—Several ethno- 
logical specimens from New Ireland were exhibited 
by Miss North.—Mr. Carl Lumholtz exhibited a 
series of Australian implements.—Mr. H. B. Guppy 
read a paper on ‘‘The Physical Characteristics of the 
Natives of the Solomon Islands.’’ In this paper the 
author gave the results of observations made during 
the years 1881-1884 on the natives of certain locali- 
ties in the Solomon Group. The typical Solomon 
Island native (male) is well proportioned, with a 
height of about 5 feet 3 inches, a weight of 125 
to 130 Ibs., and a chest girth between 34 and 35 
inches, while the colour of his skin is a deep 
brown, corresponding with colour type 35 of 
M. Broca. Considerable variety, however, prevails 
in the physical characters of these natives, and 
it was shown, by a the inhabitants of 
the island of Bougainville Strait with those of St. 
Christoval and its adjoinIng islands at the opposite 
end of the group, that in the former localitity there 
exists a taller, darker, and brachycephalic race, 
whilst in the latter mesocephaly prevails, and the 
average native is rather shorter, and of a lighter 
hue. The colour of the skin varies considerably 
throughout the group, from a very deep brown to 
a light copperish hue, the range being represented 
by colour types 42 and 29, with their intermediate 
shades. After making 109 measurements of the 
heads and skulls of natives in order to obtain the 
ratio of the transverse to the longtitudinal diameter, 
the author arrived at the conclusion that although 
mesocephaly and brachycephaly most frequently 
characterise these people, the form of the skull 
varies between too wide limits to allow of one 
particular type being referred to this group. The 
range of the cephalic indices calculated from these 
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74 and 75 and the other around the indices 79 and 
80. The following papers were also read :—‘‘ The 
Sakais,” by Mr. Abraham Hale; ‘‘The Astrono- 
mical Customs and Religious Ideas of the Chokitapia 
or Blackfeet In: . by M. Jean L’Heureux”’ ; 
‘“‘The Mexican Zodiac and Astrology,” by Mr. 
Hyde Olarke’’; and ‘‘ The Pri Divisions and 
Geographical Distribution of Mankind,’”? by Mr. 
James Dallas. 


Roya Socrety or Lirerature,—(Wednesday, 
June 24.) 


Sir Patrick pE CoLtaunoun, Q.0O., in the Chair.— 
Dr. W. Knighton, one of the vice-presidents of 
the society, read a paper on the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Epicurus and Modern Agnosticism.’’ Dr. Knighton 
began by giving an aecount of Epicurus and his 
philosophy ; contempt for the dialecticians, 
rhetoricians and sophists of his day; his oppo- 
sition to metaphysical subtleties, and his praise of 
pleasure, what pleasure was, and how to be ob- 
tained. The extravagant abuse, and equally ex- 
travagant praise, to which this philosophy gave 
birth were noted. But the main object of the 
paper was to show that nineteenth-century agnosti- 
cism reproduced in a modern dress the principal 
tenets of Epicurus, such as the atomic theory as 
basis of all natural science; materialism; the 
knowable, with respect to man, limited to this life, 
and all that relates to the spiritual world put down 
as unknowable; a deity possible, but unknown, 
and certainly without interference in the affairs 
of man; a soul, and immortality possible, but 
unknowable and improbable; and a future state 
of rewards and punishments rejected altogether. 
The conclusion at which Dr. Knighton arrived was 
that the agnosticism of to-day is but Coney 
of Epicurus revived and put into a modern dress. 
—A discussion followed, in which the President, 
Mr. Holt, Mr. Percy Ames, Mr. OC. J. Stone, and 
Mr. Gilbert Highton took part. A council meeting 
of the society also took place, at which it was 
unanimously resolved that an expression of “— 
regret for the recent decease of Mr. W. 8 . 
Vaux, a late vice-president and former secretary 
of the society, should be recorded on the minutes. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gzo. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











MOLMENTI’S STUDIES OF VENETIAN ART. 


Il Carpaccio ¢ tl Tiepolo. Studi d’Arte 
Veneziana. Da P. G. Molmenti. (Turin: 
Roux & Favaie.) 


Ste. Motmentr’s previous works on Venetian 
history and art are so well known that this 
new volume from his pen will be welcomed 
as warmly here as in Italy. His present 
subject has a special interest for us, since, 
without going the length of saying that 
Carpaccio is more highly appreciated in 
England than in his own country, it is certain 
that Mr. Ruskin was the first of modern 
critics to raise him to his due place in the 
hierarchy of Venetian art. Sig. Molmenti’s 
essay, which begins with an eloquent account 
of the social conditions of mediaeval Venice, 
contains many novel particulars and much 
careful analysis ; while his collation of critical 
authorities and his descriptive catalogue of 
Carpaccio’s works will be of great value to 
students. His researches fail to dispel the 
obscurity that enshrouds the circumstances of 
Carpaccio’s life and career ; but his arguments 
on the vexed question of the painter’s birth- 
place leave little doubt that Carpaccio was 
a native of Capo d’Istria, and only Venetian 
by right of long residence. He must certainly 
have studied in Venice, probably under the 





measurements is 69 to 86, and the greater number 
are gathered in two groups, one around the indices 





Istrians commonly called themselves Vene- 
tians ; and, when we remember the jealousy 
shown by mediaeval Venice to all foreign 
artists, and the annoyances experienced there 
by Albert Diirer, we shall see that there was 
good cause for Carpaccio’s habit of signing 
his works ‘‘ Victor Charpatius venetus pinxit,”’ 
or ‘‘ Victori Charpatii veneti opus.” 
Concerning the celebrated St. Ursula pictures 
in the Venice Gallery, Sig. Molmenti suggests 
a very interesting hypothesis. He thinks that 
the first idea of their treatment must have 
been inspired by the quaint fourteenth-century 
frescoes of the same legend by Tomaso da 
Modena from the demolished church of 
Sta. Margherita in Treviso, now in the 
museum of that city. A comparison of the 
detailed description of the twelve Treviso 
frescoes with that of Carpaccio’s St. Ursula 
series certainly leads to the conclusion that 
the great Venetian had seen Tomaso’s timidly 
executed but imaginative treatment of the 
legend, and determined to work on the same 
lines. Are not Luca Signorelli’s Orvieto 
frescoes similarly supposed to have in- 
spired Michelangelo’s masterpieces in Rome ? 
The other novel point of the essay is a 
letter from Carpaccio to Francesco Gonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua, which was discovered by 
Sig. Molmenti in the Mantuan archives. It 
relates to a picture of Jerusalem seen and 
chosen in Carpaccio’s studio by one ‘‘ Maestro 
Laurentio” (probably Lorenzo Leonbruno), 
the duke’s private painter. Time passed, the 
picture was finished, but remained unclaimed. 
So Carpaccio writes to the duke, setting forth 
the circumstances in a simple, dignified way. 
After explaining that he is the Victor Car- 
patio who painted the ‘‘ History of Ancona” 
which his highness had seen and admired in 
the ducal palace, he adds: 


‘As to the ‘Jerusalem’ I make bold to say 
that there is no picture equal to it in these days 
for goodness, technical finish, nor even for size. 
It is 25 feet in height, with the suitable width 
of 54 feet.” 

And he suggests that the duke shall send 
some expert to see it, and then fix his own 
price. What became of the “‘ Jerusalem” is 
unknown, and the painter’s works in the Sala 
de’ Pregadi perished in the fire of 1577. 

It is a wide step from Carpaccio to Tiepolo. 
Between the birth of the former, some- 
where in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and that of the latter in 1696, the sun of 
Venetian art had risen to its meridian, and 
was near its setting. The one man is the 
antithesis of the other—Carpaccio’s art is 
illumined with the pure pale light in the east ; 
the other radiant with the fiery splendours of 
the west. Both are intensely dramatic; but 
how different is the tender, candid, imagina- 
tive realism of the early master from the 
daring and sportive license of the last of the 
Venetian colourists? All the Renaissance lay 
between them, and Tiepolo’s art was the out- 
come of a hundred and fifty years of culture, 
and refinement, and corruption. It is a 
strange chance that the same church of St. 
Alvise, in a mouldering corner of Venice, 
should contain Carpaccio’s earliest composi- 
tions—eight boyish daubs of Scripture scenes 
—and some of Tiepolo’s best works, including 
the finest of all: ‘Christ fainting beneath 





Vivarini and Bellini, and he undoubtedly 
belonged to the Venetian school. Besides, 


the Cross.” Perhaps it was this juxtaposition 
that suggested the scheme of the present 
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book, for, unlike Sig. Morelli, Sir Henry 
Layard, and some other critics, Sig. Mol- 
menti maintains, with Mr. Ruskin, that the 
St. Alvise panels are undoubtedly by Car- 
paccio, and that germs of his future greatness 
are distinctly to be discerned amid their 
imperfections. We remember noting how the 
horses in the masterpieces in San Giorgio dei 
Schiavoni exhibit the same undue length of 
foreleg to be seen in the quaint little pictures 
at St. Alvise; and if, as we believe, the 
latter are rightly attributed to Carpaccio, 
_ trifling detail has a certain psychological 
value. 

The Tiepolo essay is as rich in descriptive 
details as the preceding part of the volume. 
It is accompanied by many interesting docu- 
ments, and written in perhaps more complete 
sympathy with the subject. No regular 
biography is given. But Tiepolois so near to 
our own times that we all know something of 
his brilliant and prosperous career: how he 
was born in Venice, the son of a ship-chandler, 
early showed his vocation, studied painting 
under Gregorio Lazzarini and speedily rose to 
celebrity. He was the friend of Longhi ; was 
married at the age of twenty-five to the 
sister of Francesco Guaardi; had nine children, 
one of whom, Domenico, inherited a shade of 
his talent ; and in the course of his seventy 
and odd years almost rivalled the prodigious 
industry of Tintoretto. His works in Venice 
alone might well have filled a lifetime ; but 
besides he went hither and thither on the 
mainland scattering stately gods and goddesses, 
sportive children and flying angels over acres 
of stucco and canvas in churches, palaces, and 
country houses. His fertility was astounding, 
his commissions innumerable. He spent three 
years at Wurzburg decorating the bishop’s 
palace and church with his bright southern 
fancies, and executing quantities of easel 
pictures at odd moments. He worked very 
rapidly ; and his habit of painting on canvas 
in tempera, and then going over it in oils, 
helped to give his works the peculiar 


_ luminosity for which they are famous. At 


the age of sixty-six he left Venice at the in- 
vitation of Charles III. of Spain, and adorned 
the royal palaces of Madrid and Aranjuez 
with works as full of youthful vigour as his 
better known Venetian frescoes. And after 
eight years, in the midst of successful labour 
and almost brush in hand, he died at Madrid 
in 1770. His fame has undergone strange 
transitions. Shortly after his death critics 
began to speak sneeringly of Tiepolo as a 
maestrino della decadenza. Then came a 
revulsion; and now it seems as though the 
time were approaching for Tiepolo’s wonder- 
ful draughtsmanship and invention, freakish 
daring, dramatic force and luminous colour 
to be again valued almost as highly as in his 
own day. Some of his works are so modern 
in feeling, and so curiously akin to a certain 
phase of French art, that it is a little strange 
to find M. Taine one of the most hostile critics 
of the last great Venetian. 

The chapter on Tiepolo’s Valmarana frescoes 
has a special value, inasmuch as these works 
were almost unknown even to the art world 
until Sig. Molmenti’s superbly illustrated 
monograph on the Villa Valmarana at San 
Sebastiano (Venice: Ongania, 1881) called 
general attention to them. 

Linpa Vii1anl. 





THE BECKETT-DENISON SALE. 


WE shall only add to our comments of a fort- 
night a list of a very few prices fetched 
by the more important of the objects whose sale 
had not then taken . e sale of so- 
called French pictures last Saturday was ex- 
tremely disappointing. It is said that as 
insignificant a sum as £10 was paid for at least 
one of the pictures. That, however, in itself 
does not prove much with regard to the value 
of the others, for it may perhaps be remembered 
that even at the Hamiiton Palace Sale the 
hammer fell ouce to the generous bid of a 
= However, we fear the low prices 
etched by Mr. Beckett-Denison’s things last 
Saturday was a fair criterion of their value, for 
the deceased gentleman is proved to have been 
a wholesale amassor rather than a careful 
collector of works of art. But previous to last 
Saturday the few really fine — in the way 
of pictorial art were dispersed, and chief among 
them was the noble Turner—a reminiscence of 
the Venetians—‘‘ The Departure of Adonis for 
the Chase.” This fetched £1,522; and its 
possessor has acquired, not perhaps in all 
respects a peculiarly desirable, but at least a 
unique example of Turner’s art—an example in 
which the landscape, though finely conceived, 
is of secondary importance, and the figures are 
on @ large scale. The admirable portrait of 
Don Garcia de’ Medici, by Bronzino—repre- 
senting that personage in an embroidered, 
slashed dress—realised £945. Had the funds 
at the disposal of the director of our National 
Gallery been considerable, it is probable that the 
country might have become possessed of this 
specimen. We have as it is acquired several 
things; among others, a Rubens en grisaille— 
a design for a salver—which has cost us about 
£650, while more than £1,600 had been paid 
for it by its late owner, who had bought it out 
of the Hamilton Palace Sale. Further, we have 
become possessed of a Venusti, acquired at the 
price of £966, representing ‘‘ Christ driving the 
Money Changers out of the Temple.” This 
also belonged to the Hamilton Collection, and 
was sold from therein at a — price. Yet 
again, the National Gallery has become pos- 
sessed of two studies for altar-pieces by Tiepolo, 
alate Venetian, of very pe. wa mind. Only 
£162 was paid for these last-named ac- 
quisitions. Probably the only remaining canvas 
which it is positively necessary to mention is 
the large and as it is generally believed well- 
authenticated example of Rubens, ‘‘ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den.” This picture was sold for 
about £5,000 when it passed under the hammer 
in connexion with the other Hamilton Palace 
treasures.. On the present occasion it realised 
but about £2,000. And, strange to say, it was 
bought back—so, at least, it is reported—by 
its previous owner, who has thus made a clear 
£3,000 by permitting it to be out of his 
possession for the space of a couple of years. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ANCIENT BURYING-GROUND AT VOLO. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: June 17, 1885. 

I reached Volo, from Piraeus, late on May 20. 
I landed next morning, before the steamer 
started on its return journey. I read ancient 
Greek inscriptions on sepulchral stones built 
into the wal of the church of Hagios Nikolaos, 
which is at the east end of the town. I then 
went to the fort, which is at the west end. 
In it are the dwellings of the few Turks 
who have stayed at Volo since the annexa- 
tion of Thessaly’to Greece in 1881. One is 

ided to the fort by the minaret within it. 
f found that the mosque was being repaired. 
I had just come out of it when I met a 
gentleman who, on my asking him whether he 
was the consul, said he was the German consul. 
He took me to the outside of the fort, to show 
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me an ancient burying-ground, which he 
said, been discovered about two cme a a 
that day, in consequence of some work done 
with a view to the improvement of the state 
of the fort. I found that the burying-ground 
had been cut through vertically: the section 
rose above us like a wall. From a tile-made 
coffin which had been cloven, the consul took 
a bone: here and there, bones were protruding 
from the soil above. At the top of this coffin 
(which was about four feet above the base of 
the earthern wall), the tiles met in such a 
manner that the section presented to the view 
a pointed arch; there were no ridge-tiles above. 
The consul said that the coffins were found 
thirteen feet below the then surface of the 
und. I had to h back to the steamer, 
was sorry not to be able to search for anti 
quities. J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. NELSON Maciean has collected various 
works of sculpture and modelling lately exe- 
cuted by him, and these are on view at Messrs. 
Bellman and Ivey’s, opposite St. James’s 
Church. They are quite worth seeing. The 
largest group—it would be better if it could be 
"soca at wit ged gag = two 

gures y Mr. ma’s 
“pring Festival.” It is vigorously carried 
out in marble, with whose surfaces Mr. Maclean 
deals often like a master. The objection has 
been made that the face of one of the women 
is of too masculine an order ; but we like, rather 
than disapprove, of the frankness and courage 
with which Mr. Maclean—like Mr. Alma Tadema 
himself—has eschewed types of vag gentle 
grace in representing what is, after all, rough 
peasant-birth and breeding. ‘ y” and 
“‘Comedy” are two figures, one of whom repre- 
sents a sternness of terror very ical, and 
very free from hysterical emotion—Ristori’s 
t y rather than Sarah Bernhardt’s, say— 
and the other a quiet and intellectual comedy, 
high comedy that never loses control of itself. 
We enjoy the ‘‘Comedy” very much. Every 
line in it has a wy bene: satisfying . The 
treatment of the draperies is perfectly dignified 
and simple. ‘ Meditation,” we believe, is the 
title given to another of Mr. Maclean’s works. 
It is a bust, the bust of a youngish woman of 
sin ly well-balanced head—so that her 
meditations are probably wise ones—of exqui- 
site neck, and of shoulders less beautiful, 
perhaps, than those famous ones of Mdme. 
Récamier, but still»beautiful, and draped with 
simplicity. ‘‘ Ione” is a delicious little sketch, 
so successful that perhaps it may be wise to 
reproduce it as it is—to carry it no further. 
We cannot ask the large public to with 
a to see Mr. Maclean’s ptures. 

he large public is profoundly indifferent to all 
sculpture that does not commemorate a famous 
man, or remind them of a dead relation. But 
we may with confidence invite the more serious 
students of art—those by whom beauty of line 
is felt as a boon—not to neglect the occasion to 
see some satisfactory work. 


THE annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Syndicate, printed in the Cambridge University 
Reporter, contains a complete list of all the casts 
in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, num- 
bering 633 in all, together with a note of the 
place where the original is to be found, and 
of the casting plore wanted from which the 
several casts have been procured. A regular 
catalogue is in preparation. 

AN inventory has been made of all the objects 
of art belonging to the city of Paris. The 
total valuation amounts to 12,256,860 frs. 
(£3,064,215), of which 8,078,551 frs. belongs 
to the sixty-eight churches of Paris, and 
4,178,000 frs. to the secular uildings. The 
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sculptures at the Hotel de Ville are valued at 
1,384,000 frs. ; the tapestries at 2,250,067 frs. 


THE two next volumes in the series of 
‘* Artistes Célébres,” edited by M. Miintz, and 
published at the Librairie de 1’Art, will be 
Bernard Palissy, by M. Ph. Burty, and Andrea 
del Sarto, by Me P, Mantz. 


THE landscape painter, Adolf Mosengel, who 
was one of the pupils of Calame in Geneva, 
died in Hamburg, his native place, on June 12, 


in his forty-ninth year. is earlier Alpine 
scenes were much esteemed, but in later years 


he devoted himself to Westphalian subjects. 


WE have received a proof impression of a 
portrait of Fred. Archer, the well-known 
jockey, engraved in mezzotint by Mr. R. 
Josey after an oil-painting by Miss Rosa 
Corder, of Newmarket. It is published by Mr. 
Ackerman, of Regent Street. 





MUSIC. 


BICENTENARY HANDEL FESTIVAL 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


(First Notice.) 


HANDEL was born in 1685, so that the Palace 
directors wisely resolved not to wait until next 
year, the proper date for the Ninth Triennial 
Festival, but to celebrate this 200th anniversary 
of the birth of the old Saxon master. The general 
rehearsal was held last Friday week, and again 
Mr. Manns made it a real and not a nominal 
one. This is exactly as it should be, and would 
not demand special notice but for the fact that 
in times gone by the general rehearsal was 
nothing more than a public performance—the 
first day in fact of the festival. On Monday 
the ‘‘ Messiah” was given, and attracted a 
very large audience. Concerning the work 
itself there is absolutely nothing new to say. 
The ormance was truly a magnificent one, 
and there were many places in which we could 
detect signs of careful rehearsal. In the second 
part of the oratorio there were one or two 
moments of unsteadiness, but that is all that 
can be said by way of criticism. The body of 
tone from the army of singers, nearly three 
thousand in number, was very fine. The choir 
has been weeded, and the quality of the women’s 
voices is now highly satisfactory, though in 
some of the loud passages the vigorous tenors 
and basses prove formidable rivals. It will be 
sufficient to give the names of the solo vocalists, 
who all sang lendidly. The ladies were Mdme. 
Albani an dme. Patey; the gentlemen 
Messrs. Maas, Santley and Foli. Mr. A. J. 
Eyre presided at the organ. 

It was, of course, natural to expect that the 
Wednesday’s miscellaneous programme would 
contain something of _ importance. The 
vocal novelties were ‘‘ His sceptre is the rud of 
righteousness,” from the Occasional Oratorio, 
sung by Mr. Santley; the Aria ‘‘Ombra mai 
fu,” from the opera ‘‘ Xerxes,’ sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli; the Air, ‘‘Tell fair Irene,’ from the 
opera ‘‘ Atalanta,” sung by Mr. Maas; the 
Air, ‘‘ But, oh! what art can teach,” from the 
‘* Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” sung by Mdme. 
Valleria; and, besides, two choruses, the one 
from the work just named, the other from 
“Hercules.” All of the four instrumental 
pieces were given for the first time by the 
Handel Festival Society. The first was the 
Overture to Saul (with Organ Obbligato well 
played by Mr. A. J. Eyre). The second was a 
concerto for Double Orchestra, recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Rockstroin the music library at 
Buckingham Palace. The MS. says Mr. Rockstro 
in his Life of Handel, ‘‘ consists of nine distinct 
movements developed at considerable length.” 

ow if there are nine movements they ought 
to have been played, or ‘ome indication given 
of the portions omit‘<2 Only five movements, 


however, were played. So far as the eral 
public were concerned they were led to believe 
that the whole of the work had been performed. 
But Mr. Rockstro himself tells us that the 
ninth movement breaks off at the end of the 
second bar, and yet he speaks of it as ‘‘ devel- 
oped at considerable length.” And it is also 
difficult to understand how an unwritten move- 
ment can be said to be ‘‘a reproduction ina 
complete, though modified form, of one from 
an Organ Concerto ”’ ; for this is another of Mr. 
Rockstro’s statements. Dr. Chrysander in his 
Life of Handel asserts that several of the move- 
ments of this MS. are unfinished. The con- 
fused and imperfect account given by Mr. 
Rockstro of the MS., and the assertion of the 
German critic render further explanation most 
desirable, for, subtractions having been freely 
made, musicians might wonder whether there 
were not also additions. A full and honest 
description of the MS. ought to have been 
given. But we have not yet done with Mr. Rock- 
stro. He says: ‘“‘ Handel embodied passages and 
subjects from this concerto in some of his later 
compositions ; a part of the second movement 
was transferred to the Hailstone Chorus, and the 
third movement was usedin “Liftup your heads ” 
in the ‘“‘ Messiah.”” Why did not Mr. Rockstro 
tell us that of the five movements played at the 
‘Palace, the first (Pomposo) is almost note for 
note ‘‘ Jehovah crown’d” from the Cannons 
‘* Esther” of 1720 ; the second (Allegro), ‘‘ He 
comes to end our woes,” from the same work ; 
the third, ‘‘ Ye son of Israel mourn,” from 
same ; the fourth, commencing like Ahasuerus’s 
song, ‘‘ Thro’ the nation,” in the ‘‘ Esther” of 
1732 ; while the fifth is founded on ‘ God 
found them guilty,” from ‘‘ Occasional Ora- 
torio” ? And with all these ‘‘ Esther” 
reminiscences he ventures to say “‘ This piece 
[sic] was probably composed between the years 
1737 and 1740.” The concerto is a regular 
pasticcio, and perhaps one day Dr. Chrysander 
may tell us more of its history. As music it is 
rather dry, and we missed the antiphonal 
effects suggested by ‘‘two separate wind 
bands.” In mentioning the scoring, the 
Palace book said nothing about the continuo. 
Handel intended the strings to be supported by 
organ or harpsichord. About the third piece, 
Handel’s Violin Sonata in A, the less said 
the better. Intended by the composer for a 
solo instrument with harpsichord accompani- 
ment, it was played by all the first violins and 
accompanied = strings. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how Mr. Manns ever consented to give 
such"a travesty of the work. It was enough to 
make the portrait of Handel in front of the 
orchestra fall, like Dagon, upon its face to the 
ground. If the double choruses in ‘‘ Israel” 
were given at the Popular Concerts by eight 
solo vocalists, bgp by the stringed quar- 
tet, it would not more ridiculous than this 
performance of the sonata at the Handel Fes- 
tival. The effect was bad; but, had it been 
otherwise, we should still on principle condemn 
such an inartistic deed. The applause at the 
close was, we are sorry to say, most enthusiastic. 
And then there was the concerto for organ 


and orchestra in B flat, not performed since | "™ 


the composer’s day. The solo part was effec- 
tively rendered by Mr. W. be en 2 hes 
singing was again extremely fine. ially 
noticeable were the fine chorus ‘“‘ Ye sons of 
Israel’’ from ‘‘ Joshua,” ‘‘ We never will bow 
down” from ‘ Judas,” ‘‘ Love and Hymen” 
from ‘‘ Hercules,” and ‘‘ Haste thee, nymph.” 
The introductory air in the last-named was 
rendered with great spirit by Mr. Barrington 
Foote. The chorus lost some of its “= 
by being transposed from F to E flat. Mdme. 
Valleria and Mdme. Trebelli were much 
applauded, but the chief honours of the after- 
noon fell to Mdme. Albani and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Maas, andSantley. Mdme. Albani sang ‘‘Sweet 








Bird” (with flute obbligato finely played by Mr. 
Wells), but concluded with a enza not to 
be found in Handel’s score. And this departure 
from the text was not the only one of the 
afternoon. In ‘‘ How excellent” from “‘ Saul,” 
in ‘‘ Sound an alarm,” and other pieces, there 
were unpleasant reminiscences of Sir M. Costa. 
But we shall say more on this matter next 
week. We must congratulate Mr. Manns on 
the energy and ability which he displayed as 
conductor. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE ninth and last Richter concert was held 
at St. James’s Hall last Monday evening. The 
room was packed, and no wonder; for the 
ag included the Choral Symphony. 

. C. V. Stanford’s Elegiac Ode, produced at 
the last Norwich Festival, was also heard for the 
first time in London. The performance, under 
Herr Richter’s direction, was very fine. At the 
beginning the choir seemed somewhat uncertain, 
but after a few bars the si warmed to 
their work and sang thoroughly well. The 
solo parts were taken by Miss Sherwin and Mr. 
F. King. At the close ths applause was most 
enthusiastic, and the composer was twice sum- 
moned to the platform. Mr. Lloyd sang in 
his best manner the trial songs from ‘ Die 
Meistersinger.” Herr Franke announces a 
short autumn series of Richter Concerts, and 
the usual series of nine next summer. 


AN interesting concert was given on Wed- 
nesday evening at Prince’s by the pupils 
of the Royal College of Music. The orchestra, 
in which there are many ladies, played with 
great spirit, and the choir sang most efficiently. 
A madrigal, ‘“‘If love be dead,” by Mr. C. 
Wood, one of the scholars, is an exceedingly 
effective composition, in which the old Eliza- 
bethan = a is cleverly imitated. It was much 
applauded. Another feature of the evening 
was the excellent playing of Miss Kellet in 
Hiller’s pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor. 
The conductors were Messrs. Stanford, Holmes, 
and Eaton Faning. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., extra cloth. 


TAKEN to HEART. By the Hon. F. 
PLUNEET. 


A STUDY OF A WOMAN. 

In 8-vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 
CORINNA. By Rita, Author of Dame 
Durden,” “ Vivienne,” “ ‘My Lord Conceit,’’ &c. 

“ Very charming love story, written in ‘ Rita’s’ best stvle.” 
Whitehall Review. 
A STRONG CHARACTER STUDY. 
NEW NOVEL.—In3 vols., atall Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 
WHO WAS THEN the GENTLEMAN?” 
By COMPTON READE. 


“We are compelled to read on to the end, and this may be taken as a 
that we are in the hands of a clever writer.”— York Herald. 











A STRIKING CHARACTER. STUDY. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 
THE WAYS of WOMEN: a Study of their 


Virtues and Me Charms and Oaprices. 
By SYDNEY YO e 


- jintons are strikingly just, and are always expuessed in fitting 
and graceful terms.”— Manchester Courier. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION of E. 8. DREWRY'S 
NOVELS. 
Price 2s., bd. ; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
ON DANGEROUS G320UND. By E. 8. 
DREWRY, Author of “ Only an Actress,” &c. 
* Zensational and decidedly clever.”— Pictorial World. 








London: J, & R. MAXWELL, Shce-lane, E.C. 
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Post and by Personal 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxForD STREET 
(opposite ‘Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


W ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re- 
rinted verbatim, compared with the Edition o <a Matthew’ 's Bible of 

P37, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther's Das A Ite Testament of 1828; 
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Bible, the ks Teveteal Motes of Lather, and Selabelone 

By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 








the first time 
Lennox » New Yor 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 


London; 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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preference to any other, as being more free from excess of Alkali and 
other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 
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HARLES A, CAMERON, M.D., F. 
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DDART, AL. C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
R.0.8.1. , Analyst for Dublin. 
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bottle. Recommended by 
the dtst Physictans and the Medical Papers. 
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OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE. 
. Every Evening, at 8.40, 
‘THE SILVER SHIELD, 
@ new and original Comedy, in three acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Messrs. John Beauchamp, Percy Lyndal, Arthur Dacre, Percy Compton, 
— cod. Amy I Mesdames Kate Rorke, Maria Davis, Julia Roselle, 


Roselle. 
Preceded, at 8, 4 OUR BITTEREST FOE. 
Messrs. John Beauchamp and Arthur Dacre ; Miss Kate Rorke. 
Pes T THEATRE, 


C2. ‘anagers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every aang 5 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, 

an pertoal aoe, in three oy by A. W. PINERO. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Cape, Kerr, Eversfield, Chevalier, Deane, Trent, 

Sims, se Lage, Be , Burnley, is and John Clayton ; Mesdames Marion Terry, 

Nor Coste, and John Wood. 

Preceded, A815, by. 


Mr. H, Reovee-Smith 





: TES ham - AN UMBRELLA, 
and Miss Norrey: 





D®URY LANE THEATRE. 
ind Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Seemann at r A TRUE STORY. 

Messrs. Wm. Herbert, Richard Mansfield, Harry Nicholls, J. H. Clynds, 
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field, and Henry Bracy ; Mesdames Florence St. John, Susie Vaughan, 
Lesley Bell, io Barnett, and Edith Brandon, 


Preceded, at 7. Lf 
NN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT. 





(ZF LOBE THEATRE. 
x Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H. HAWTREY. 
— evening, at 9, =. new Farcica bo by Cc. H. HawTRey, 
a THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
at 8, yy THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
jusiness Manager, Mr. E, F. BRADLEY. 
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ISLINGTON. 


(7 RAND 


a Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 


BOCCACCIO, 
ae mie AnTaOh no ROBERTS as the MASHER PRINCE of PALERMO. 
une* New Songs, “ Onery, Twoery” and “* All Sorts and Conditions of 





HE®& MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Every evening, at 8.30, grand Rpectacaler Italian Ballet, 
With the celebrated Ballerini, Rossi, and Cecchetti, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Under the direction of Mr, ABBEY. 
This evening, at 8.45, 

cute from — “Nos Intimes,” by B. C, STEPHENSON and 

MENT 

Messrs. Conhian, H. Beerbohm-Tree, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersby, 
Grattan, and Thornbury ; ; Mesdames Stirling, Annie Rose, Helena Dacre, 
an 


ugtry. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 








ReOYALtTyY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss KaTE SANTLEY. 
Season under Manag-ment of Mr, ANDREW LEVEY. 
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English Comic Opera, written and composed by C. P. COLNAGHI and 
CoTSsFORD Dick, entitled 


TOR D. 

Miss Amy Florence, Miss Ethel Pierson, ‘Miss Cissy Judge, Miss Deane. 
Miss Rayson, and Miss Emily Cross, Messrs. Leumane, Dodd, Fisher, and 
Henry Ashley. 

Preceded, Hf 8, by the Dene cone 
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Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
yey! evening, at 8, THE SUNNY SID2Z. 
t 8.45, THE HEIR AT LAW. 
fone John 8. Gum, H., R, Teesdale, J. Vollaire, C. Clark, H. Crouc’. 
F. Rothsay, and H. B. Conway; Mesdames Grace ‘Arnold, ¢ Ewell, M, 
Hudspeth, and Lucy Buckstone, 
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Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLES 
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a new and origipval Farci-drama, in ibree acts, "by HL J. Byrom aid J. 


ASHBY STERRY. 
JOB PILL—Mr. J. L, TOOLE, 
At 9.30, THE GREAT TAY-KIN, 
4 u Japanese Mystery, written by ARTHUR LAW, music by Guoxna@E GROS- 


=. J. L. TOOLE, 
Preceded, at 7.20, MESAKES. 
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Lessee and Manager. Mr. THOMAS THOR’ 
= Farcical 


Every evening. at 9, the —a Comedy, in Eoeds, by J.P 


URST, en LO SE 
Preceded, at 8, by AN ALARMING SACRIFICR. 


Grover Wbestann ad"¥redeteen Minin Gye 
Kate M, A, Giffard, Louisa Fea abd MA will appear, 
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* Now ready, Srirzents Eprrion, Forty: Thousand, 78. 6d.4@. vl2 * 
NATURAL LAW in the = WORLD... 
By Prof. HENRY; DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E., F.G.8. 
ons SEHTAEOR 2 


GUARDIAN: “A remarkable book, full of deep and original, though sometimes fantastic, thoughts.” 

LITRARY CHUROHMAN :, on of ies ‘most able ‘St Drummond Rocks on the rele which exiet between 
natural science 8) that > Drummon English ; deas are fresh, 
and expressed with Bar le felicity,” - , 


Now any price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 


THE EXPOSITOR. Vol. I.—New Series. 


The CONTRIBUTORS to the VOLUME include :— 
Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. Prof. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. Prof. G. T. STOKES, M.A. 
EDMUND GOSSE. Rev. J. AGAR BEET. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SIMCOX, M.A. Prof. GODET, D.D. 
Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 
E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, B.A. JOHN KER, D.D. 
Prof, J. M. FULLER, M.A. W. H. SIMCOX, M.A. 
Canon T. 8, EVANS, D.D. MAROUS DODS, D.D. 


THE EXPOSITOR for JULY, commencing a New Volume, 
Is now ready, containing the FIRST of a SERIES of PAPERS on the 


REVISED VERSION of the:OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. By Rev. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Re gins Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. See THE EXPOSITOR for JULY. 


The other Books of the Bible will be examined oe recep numbers, and the principal changes 
exp by 
Rev. Canon KIRKPATRICK, M.A. Rev. Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D: 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. Rev. Prof. J. M. FULLER, M. A. 
THE EXPOSITOR for JULY also contains 
Articles by MARCUS DODS, D.D.; G. A. SIMCOX, M.A.; ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D.; 
Prof. GODET ; Revs. A. C. JENNINGS, M.A., and W. H. LOWE, M.A.; 


And a FINE PORTRAIT of BISHOP MARTENSEN, etched by Manzssz. 
Price One Shilling Monthly. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row; and of any Bookseller. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


Just published, in Four Parts, 4to, 1s: each ; or complete in 1 vol., cloth extra, 6s. 


LESSONS IN THE ART OF ILLUMINATING, 


A Series of Examples selected from Works in the British Museum, Lambeth Palace 
Library, and the South Kensington Museum. 


With Practical Instructions, and a Sketch of the History of the Art. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A, F.S.A., 


Author of ‘‘A History of London,’’ ‘‘ Memorials of. the Savoy Palace,” &c. 


Loxpon: BLACKIE & SON, 


MR. PICTON’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s., post-free. 


The Conflict of Oligarchy and 
Democracy. 


By J. ALLANSON FIOTON, M.A., M.P. 


CONTENTS 
The Origin and Growth of the English 0 y. 
Causes and Hindrances of Reform. aaa 
The Relation of Political Reform t to Social Progress. 
‘The Land Monopoly. 
The Distribution 0 Wealth. 
Democratic Morals. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 


Lessons from the Rise and Fall of 
the English Commonwealth. 


CoNTENTs. 
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NOW READY.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Price Sixpence, with Portrait. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: 


A MEMOTR. 
By E. A. V. 
Witn Two Essays By Mazzrini: 
“ THOUGHTS ah DEMOCRACY” 


“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 








“We earnestly commend it, y to young 
readers, and trust it may have the Cicuutuhions it 
deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays wo of 
earnest consideration.” —Nonconformist a jX—~ 4, 

* Mazzini we one ma She noblest petetote bs ome 
wrought f eman on 0} oples, an e 
and work y+ - to te ae ony pen died by every 
young ”?-Northampton Guardian. 

“The Memoir is from the of one of Mazzini’s 
dearest friends, Madame E. A. Venturi It should 
be read and studied by all.” 

Holloway and Hornsey Press. 


ee Cun orth British Daily Mail. 


Castte Sreeet, Horsorn. 


Force. 
Force. 
Enthusiasm. 
and Substance.” 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, 
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Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 
HISTORICAL RICHMOND. By 
EDWIN BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
{Richmond: Hiscokg & Son. i] 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CAMBRIDGE TEXTS 
WITH NOTES.” 


THE ANDROMACHE of EURI- 


PIDES. With N ee? fe for ¥ pang Centon. 


and an Introdu » M.A., 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
(Cambridge : wiineiel BELL, & Co.] 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
TALES for LATIN PROSE COM- 


Notes and Vocabu- . 
ing, by, @. He WEE Ls, "Me M.A., Assistant Master 


Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
EUCLID.—Book I. With Notes 


and Brercigen 2 for the Use of Pre Schools 
and Candidates for Naval, Codetship 
and Sandhurst xaminations. By 
BRAITHWAITE ARN , M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
“Well adapted to its Pe ee = 
ft the a > y 
that it is easy to ‘ollow steps 0! ? 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, iain & Co.) 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. A 


Getoction, Pqwrtinen. as ae ae - 
on of OTT, 
Illustrated. Small post 8vo, BB bound, 1s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


SIR ROGER de COVERLEY, and 


ther Essays. From the “Spectator.” Selected 
and Acranged by WALTER N.DEW. Small post 
8yo, strongly bound, Is. 
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Catalogues on aj pron) + gleam tat Bn ip 
+ Po he World. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature on 
History Archaeology Beeace pee | 


Biography | Theology a osophy a cohen 


Topography Antiquities 
With Books of Reference, comprising in all translations 
from the 
panish Danish 
one Portuguese Icelandic and 
Italian Swedish Anglo-Saxon Greek. ; 
Price 3s, 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). 
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